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Plastics panic: price hikes 


SKYROCKETING raw 
material prices and serious 
Bupply problems have cast the 
New Zealand plastics industry 
into a state of confusion. 

- Prices -for petrochemicals 
are rising so rapidly that New 
Zealand agents for world 
suppliers are unwilling to 
accept forward orders at fixed 
prices. 

In some cases, world sup¬ 
pliers have dropped New 
Zealand off their supply lists 
for the second quarter. In 
other cases, quotas have been 
cut by SO per cent. 

New Zealand plastics 
manufacturers already have 
been hit with price hikes since 
Christmas of up to 30 per cent, 
and many are uncertain of 
getting their raw material 
needs for the next few months. 

Polyethylene, one of the 
industry’s major materials, 
has risen from 5640 per tonne 
in December to 5850 a tonne in 
February. 


MURRAY CALVERT . . . 
“exporting is worst 
problem." 

Suppliers say they wouldn’t 
be surprised to see it reach a 
$1000 per tonne within the next 
few weeks. 

Plastics Institute president 


still far from clear. 

One major concern among 
manufacturers Is that price 
control regulations will not 
allow them sufficient leeway to 


Power will generate 
$70m extra oil imports 


JHE Government may well snap in a generally mild 
decrease its internal deficit by winter, the supply authorities 
5137 million with its massive will be paying an excessive 
electricity price Increase, but tariff, 
late last week energy Under the old system, fewer 
specialists said they believed a dollars were involved In the 
direct result of the Increase pricing deal with the Govem- 
i|| m ean another $60-70 ment, but now It is big money, 
million each year in oil 1m- Liko consumers, many of the 

P 0 " 5 - supply authorities are con- 

energy observers were corned at the Implications for 
HnV° point to significant the coming winter, and their 
returns in power demand Qs president, Stewart Duff, haB 
ciVi j budgets become been asking pointed questions 


by burgeoning 
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necn asking pointed questions 
about tho quality of advice the 
Government hos been getting. 

NItR inquiries show that the 
proposal was offered by 
Treasury, and It Is only now 
that energy officials are 
ovoluntlng the ramifications. 

Qne official makes It clear 
that from Bn energy 
management point of view the 
Government acted rashly. 

He says the country should 
have been faced with solving 
the Issue of Bupply and use of 
liquid fuels, and then, as part 
of an orchestrated action, 
Introduce a series of price 


Murray Calvert said it is a whole, Calvert said: “It’i 
impossible to make any in- very well to talk about loy 
telligent statement on what is to suppliers, but this is prii 
going to happen.‘‘The position enterprise and we have 
is in a continual state of flux survive. People have cht 
and we are literally unable to low prices to do just that, 
get quotes for more than one “We are worried, but I d 
month ahead. think this crisis will push 

“Exporting is the worst one through. Frankly, we are 
problem. It’s totally im- more worried about what the 
possible to quote prices. When Government will do on 
it comes to competing in ex- protection.” 
ports, fluctuating prices and Industry sources currently 
unreliable quotes are predict a further raw material 
disastrous.” price rise of between 20 an 

The Plastics Institute per cent - but the sltuatio 
executive is currently st “‘ far from clear - 
preparing a paper 0ne major concern am 
backgroundingthesituation.lt manufacturers is that pi 
is advising the industry c ?, ntr ®, rB 8 u latlons will 
against a repeal of the panic a ow them sufficient leewa 
buying that took place in the 
face of soaring prices and 
material shortages in 1974. At 
that time, many local 
manufacturers panic stock¬ 
piled at high prices, and then 
faced liquidity problems as 
world prices fell off. 

Until recently, world 
manufacturers had been 
dumping raw material here, 
providing stocks for some local 
industry at below world prices. 

World raw material makers 
have been suffering low 
returns on considerable in 
vestments, caused by an over 
capacity in the industry 
combined with rising prices 
for naphtha. 

Naphtha is tho petroleum- 
based feedstock from which 
most plastics are made, and 
naphtha supply and demand 
margins have never been 
closer. Prices have more than 
doubled in the last two months. 

An Auckland manufacturer 


a whole, Calvert said: “It’s all manoeuvre. One may apply for 
very well to talk about loyalty a price increase only every six 
to suppliers, but this is private months. The manufacturer 
enterprise and we have to who has recently been granted 
survive. People have chased his last increase will have to 
low prices to do Just that. wait a further six months to 
‘‘We are worried, but I don’t pass on these rapid increases 
think this crisis will push any in raw material to the con¬ 


sumer. 

One advantage New Zealand 
manufacturers have over their 
overseas competitors is that 
they keep larger stockpiles, 
while overseas companies 


price rise of between 20 and 30 close to lhe source of supply do 
per cent — but the situation is not. 


Thus, New Zealand 
manufacturers have some 
breathing space to wait and 
see where the fluctuating 
prices fall. 


jy officials are based a Government tender on 
the ramifications, what he thought wbb a firm 
al makes It clear price for styrene powder. Now 
n Bn energy bis suppliers want an B V* per 
it point of view the cent Increase, or threaten to 
; acted rashly. P lead force majeure to cancel 
he country should tbe contract. A major PVC 
aced with solving agent told NBR that his 
supply and use of American supplier, Conoco, 
and then, as part would not be supplying New 
testrated action, Zealand for the next quarter, 
series of price He could get PVC-from West 


increases to electricity or Germany at $960 a tonne 
other energy forms. WOO per tonne more than the 

Another observer said that current PVC price, 
the electricity price hike could Elsewhere, supply houses 


mean the country will be held painted similarly gloomy 
responsible for triggering the pictures. All said.they would 
Emergency International tr Y to : look. aft«r- loyal 

Agency,> 08 ■ sssaJusuS. 

Under this arrangement, market to buy ptatic at 
New Zealand antf other dumped prices could be left 
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Can the Government really control our future! Court rules against ministry in deer case 
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by Colin Janies 
DOES the country really want 
radical economic change of the 
sort being advocated in 
various economist and official 
circles? 

Would it not prefer to 
muddle through to the 
promised fish and blueberry 
bonanza and the huge energy 
surpluses of the 1090s? 

I ask the question because I 
have seen precious little 
evidence of desire for change, 
outside a fairly small circle 
pretty much confined to 
Wellington. There is still less 
evidence of preparedness for 
change. 

Some proponents of change 
have claimed that the country 
is ready for and demanding 
change. But I think that the 
general population goes no 
further than being aware that 
all Is not well, that things are 
not as they were, 

I think they want to go back 
— to the comfortable, affluent 
sixties — rather than on to the 
brave new world. It is more a 
sense of bewildered loss than 
excitement at a challenge. 


The electoral turmoils of the 
past few years, the plunge 
towards Social Credit last 
November, are more con¬ 
sistent with disorientatloa than 
purpose (though 1 have to 
acknowledge that the main 
parties gave no lead on to 
which purpose could be 
grafted). 

More symptoms are likely to 
Bhow this year: the post- 
election squeeze to deal with 
the Government deficit (and a 
wage freeze?) is likely to 
provoke more bitterness in 
industrial relations as workers 
try to shore up what they see 
as slipping standards of living, 
just as they are doing in an 
arid and directionless Britain 
right now. 

Emigration shows every 
sign of continuing; business 
confidence is turning down 
again. This is the mood of 
desperation, not boldness. 

At this rate, unless 
something turns up — In the 
shape of a dramatic 
agricultural price im¬ 
provement, or whatever — by 
1981, living standards are not 



likely to improve much by the 
next election. 

An electorate (most of it) 
with memories of the steady 
growth of the 1980s is not likely 
to react kindly to the Govern¬ 
ment that did not do something 
about it. 

The Treasury has been 
telling the economic side of 
this story to the Prime 
Minister. And some influential 
people in the party have been 
telling him the political side — 
or at least telling each other 
loudly enough so he can hear. 


"Go on as we are," the 
conventional wisdom in these 
circles is becoming, "and we 
are out in 1981. We need dra¬ 
matic action. If the Prime 
Minister won't do it, we will 
get someone who will.” 

A move towards freeing the 
economy would bring with it a 
bonus: a recommitment of the 
private enterprise vote, the 
back-to-baslcs people with 
whom Sir John Marshall has 
struck a chord. 

People who have worked 
with the Prime Minister say he 
is accustomed to thinking in 
the short term — and he has 
good reason to distrust the 
short-term effects of the 
radical changes now being 
urged on him (effects which 
may be unknowable). 

But the sheer weight of 
political pressure may this 
time persuade him to try the 
long-term strategy. 

Consider, however, the 
context in which such a 
decision would be taken. 

It would be no Imaginative 
blow for a philosophical, or 
even ideological, principle (at 



Non-Stop Los Angeles 
One-Sop London. 
Pan Am is 

looking after business 


Pan A ms 747SP's fly 
you there faster and more 
comfortably. And only Pan 
Am has non-stop USA and 
one-stop London. 

For the business traveller 
we have Introduced 
Clipper Class 8 A separate 
section with free headsets. 
Plus more room and mare 
service, on the ground and 
in the air. Most of our 
747s offer Clipper® Class. 

Or If you prefer Pan 
Am offers a new concept in 
first class service. Unique 
reclining Sleeperette® seats 
and an optional table - for 
- two dining at your seat 
with excellent international 
cuisine on Pan Ams 
long-range 747 SP. 
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First Class Sleeperettes® 
arc available on all 747SP 
services to Los Angeles and 
London - Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday 
departing Auckland 
6.20 p.m. 

You look after 
business, let Pan Am look 
after you. 

See your Travel Agent. 
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least not uiiumg ministers 
the Treasury may he pursuing 
a deeply rooted economic 
philosophy )- 

It would be an nd hoc 
reaction, just us countless ad 
hoc reactions led the Holyoakc 
National Government 
progressively towards Labour- 
type economic interference 
and regulation and away from 
Its free enterprise roots. 
Holyoakc honed down in a fine 
art Ihc nuances of pressure 
group politics (leaving in his 
wake a well-tuned nnd close- 
knit network of favour-givers 
and favour-extractors which 
outflanks most ministers). 

If the National Party had 
been serious about its com¬ 
mitment to free enterprise it 
would not have waited until 
now to do something about It, 
but would have moved when 
there was some fat in the 
economy and it could have 
been more easily done (more 
easily in the economic sense at 
least; maybe not politically). 

Now things are happening 
irrespective of whether or not 
the Government really wants 
them to. It is being propelled 
towards radical change by 
forces beyond its control. 

A Labour Government, with 
its Ideology of control, could 
resist the forces but, if the 
Treasury assessment is 
correct, at the expense of 
electoral survival. A National 
Government, with no ideology 
of control, will find it less easy. 

The realisation of this would 
come as a shock to the 
Government, accustomed to 
an assumption, shared with 
the electors, (hat governments 
can cure all. 

Doctors used to have a 
similar assumption. During 
the 1970s they have been 
realising their limitations. 
Now (he "amazing doctor 
Muidoon” is being told by the 
Wellington cognoscenti that he 
cannot cure all economic ills. 

He is being Lold that the body 
economic has to be left largely 
to cure itself. 'Die best Ihc 
Government can do, so the new 
wisdom has l(, Is administer 
pain-killers to the parts that 
hurl the most. 

'Die alternative, he is being 
lold, is a body politic rucked by 
convulsions. 

Thus o public which in¬ 
stinctively does mil like 
change is, by ils very dislike uf 
the change of cireumslnnces 
that has ended the happy 
sixties, indirectly promoting 
change. 

There may be more in store. 
Technological changes over 
the next 10 years or so may 
undermine articles of faith 
that have guided governments 
for 30 years. 

As numerous people take 
delight in pointing out, 
Government spending has 
been growing as a proportion 
of the country’s total spending. 
The process has fed on itself, 
turning big government into 
bigger government, extending 
control and regulation and 
expanding the functions, and 
in the end the power, of the 
bureaucracy. 

It has become commonly 
assumed that the Executive 
has the right, and perhaps the 
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SIR KEITH 1I0LY0AKE, 
legacy of ad hoc poliUci. 

duty, to control minutely j| 
large chunk of our everyth 
lives — for our own good, a 
course. 

As information proceuq 
technology has developed, lb. 
Big Brother spectre has bee 
rising: the Wanganui an 
puter is New Zealand's ms 
visible example. \ 

But the next stage of cut 
puter technology - lb 
microprocessor — nui 
reverse that trend. 

Already there are codkf 
devices to scramble m 
telephone conversations if ju 
so wish, at low coat and win 
virtually no possibility of tb 
code being broken. Bad ikv 
for the SIS. 

It would bo no colossal (a 
to hook television sets, wf 
cheap printouts and may! 
even cheap inforraalio 
storage facilities, to lelephco 
circuits and Import Itari 
Into your home a vast rangei 
information, from the lata 
supermarket prices lo ■ 
commercially-sold Ian Frase 
So much for the trendy Wto 
at Avalon. 

Norman Macrae, depul 
editor of (he Loode 
Economist, enthuses over it 
possibilities in communicaw 
Hurt microprocessors « 

opening up. He argues W 
electronic communicant 
could, in the next 10 yjj 
severely cut down the new” 
shuffling paper (and a> 
crease productivity “ 
decrease the numbers of 
workers - bureaucrats -W. 
in business and govemmew 
in (lie process dccentrallsrai 
much current activity. 

He foresees a trend {JJJ 

consumer economics anas' 
consumer politics as PW 
exploit the opportuol J 
opened up to them . 
multiple choice undtajg. 
attempts at central di«Wj 
In a challenging 
(Economist, Decefflbtf j 
1978) he argues a 
towards smaller 
hosed on consumer chow- 

Macrae's conclusions 
not Uio only ones that tan 
drawn. But he is alnto* ; 
tainly correct in JjJfJ* J 
the social, political . 
economic effects • 

microprocessor revolution >, 

be far-reaching. 

it will not matter ^ £ 
governments or rji 

radical changes. JW JT- 
going to 

government will m jr 
that can ride the tiger. |. 


by Rae Mazengarb 

MINISTRY of Agriculture and 
Fisheries bureaucrats were 
rapped over the knuckles by 
Court of Appeal judges who 
rated that they had acted in 
access of their legal powers 
and had misled the Minister 
Into making a decision which 
denied a South Island company 
a licence to export veniaon. 

The company was not given 
reasons for the Minister's 
decision, which the court found 
was made on grounds 
Irrelevant to the legal criteria. 

The court criticised a report 
from the director-general to 
the Minister for not putting the 
company's affairs into a 
proper perspective. 

And It complained that the 
facts put to it by the director- 
general ignored crucial issues 
and were misleading. 

Tbe company was Fiordland 
Venison Limited, which in 1964 
established a game packing 
house. 

The company's business was 
a substantial and valuable one 
—In 1974 it had processed 5052 
deer carcases (B.4 per cent of 
the New Zealand total). 

Until 1975, game was ex¬ 
ported from New Zealand to 
various countries, the major 
one being WeBt Germany 
which took about two-thirds of 
the total. 

From 1975, West Germany 
Imposed stricter require¬ 
ments on deer Imports, 
but no packing house in New 
Zealand could meet the new 
standards Immediately. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries successfully 
negotiated with the West 
German authorities a tran¬ 
sitional year during which, 
subject to conditions, exports 
would be accepted if processed 
within a limited number of 
plants for which the ministry 
was able to provide inspection 
services and regular 
veterinary supervision. 

The Te Anau company was 
not among those houses 
nominated; therefore, it 
processed only 582 deer in 1975. 

m2 16 S 1 ® 81 Amendment Act 
1975 and the Game Regulations 


1976 established a new system 
of licenBtng. 

The ministry notified the 
company of how its packing 
house would have to be 
upgraded to qualify for a 
licence under the new 
regulations. 

Fiordland Venison replied 
with its plans for upgrading, 
giving reasons in support of its 
application (including a 
reference to its successful 
operations in the past). 

In February 1978 , 
Agriculture Minister McIntyre 
notified the company that — 
"having regard to the criteria 
for new licences set out in the 
provisions of the Game 
Regulations 1975" — he had 
decided that the application 
Bhould be declined and the 
company was to cease 
operations almost im¬ 
mediately. 

The letter gave no reasons 
for the decision. 

The criteria for the granting 
of a licence are stated in 
Regulation 10 of the 1975 
Regulations. These provide 
that "the Minister shall grant 
and issue a licence... if... he 1 b 
satisfied that — (v)The issue of 
a licence would not have a 
significant detrimental effect 
on the economic operation of 
any game establishment..." 

The Minister's decision had 
followed a report to him by the 
ministry’s director general. 

That report noted that the Te 
Anau company processed only 
582 deer in 1975. 

But it did not say why. In¬ 
stead it merely said this was 
not an economic operation. 

It added thal the deer 
previously handled by the 
company were being suc¬ 
cessfully handled elsewhere, 
and that the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary had agreed a 
licence for the compuny could 
not be justified because of the 
effect on “existing premises".' 

After an unsuccessful ap¬ 
plication to the Supreme Court 
for a review of the Minister’s 
decision, the company ap¬ 
pealed to the Court of Appeal. 

That court decided that the 
Minister had wrongly refused 


Wine-by-glass issue raised 


d «y held under the 

auspfoes °n he w^e institute 

• Zealand saw lobbying 
Jj ^ 21 politicians of both pa£ 

!a his speech at the lun- 

jssasaaat 

concerning the 
whie by tbe glass (a 

"Web we wont 
80 Into In detail). 

Unquesuonahjy this would 
generally by the 
Public, but under GATT 


obligations, the sale of wino by 
tho glass could not be confined 
to New Zealand wine, 

The Wino Institute, an un¬ 
compromising advocate of 
protectionism, would not 
welcome the field being 
broadened. 

Labour's Bob Tlzard 
suggested that oneway to help 
the industry would be to In¬ 
crease the sales tax on lower- 
priced imported wines and 
decrease it on higher-priced 
wines. 
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PROPOSITIONS in excess of 
4100,000 ON ALL TYPES OF 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
WILL BE CONSIDERED 
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THE LAW 


to grant the company a 
licence, and proceeded to 
grant it. 

Tbe Court of Appeal was 
critical of the ministry's ac¬ 
tions, which it found almost 
approached contempt for the 
regulations which clearly 
outlined the criteria for the 
grant of a licence. 

Rather, the ministry had 
rejected the application for 
reasons of its own. 


The court complained It was 
hindered by “the paucity of the 
one affidavit filed for the 
defence ..." 

Mr Justice Cooke referred to 
the Minister’s failure to 
provide the company with 
reasons for his refusal to grant 
the licence. 

Nor had the court itself been 
provided with those reasons by 
way of affidavit from the 
Minister. 

The one short affidavit that 
was filed for the defence — by 
the director-general — was 
“distinctly uninformative on 
the crucial issues". 

In fact the affidavit was 
misleading because, among 
other things, it stated that the 
throughput of the company 
had declined "dramatically" 
in 1975 but did not add that this 
was because, under the 
ministry's arrangements, the 
company was not allowed in 
that year to process for export 
to West Germany. 

The affidavit concluded that 
the application had been 
declined because the applicant 
did not meet the criteria for a 
new licence set out in the 





DUNCAN McINTYRE... was 
misled 

regulations, without specifying 
which criteria were not met. 

On this information, the 
court was expected to reach its 

derision. 

The court said it was 
unimpressed by the director- 
general's report to the 
Minister, which had failed to 
put the issues raised by the 
regulations into focus. 

Both Mr Justice Woodhouse 


and Mr Justice Cooke con¬ 
cluded that the Minister had 
rejected the company's ap¬ 
plication on the grounds of 
“rationalisation” of tbe in¬ 
dustry. But this was irrelevant 
to the test of the regulations. 

"The regulations do not 
provide for a policy decision by 
the Minister," said Mr Justice 
Cooke. 

"They require him to con- 
rider only a series of specific 
and apparently carefully 
limited questions." 

He pointed out that those 
affected by administrative 
decisions are "entitled to an 
explanation". 

This case had "echoes of 
another case" (Involving the 
Ministry of Transport), 
because again there was a 
reluctance to bring out the real 
purpose of Uie regulations 
concerned. 

"It is vital for thecourt to be 
as fully informed as 
reasonably possible of the 
facts and Issues as they 
presented themselves at the 
time to ihe authority whose 
decision is under review," the 
court’s decision said. 
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“23 markets in 36 days. 
Fastlbu^.SoccessM 

Thanks to Thomas Cock 


Multi-national travel can be a 
real headache. If you let it. And, 
for a long time I. did. After all, 
my travel agent seemed to be 
doing everything right, a small 
shop but he was a good bloke 
and looked after everything 
himself. 

You meet a lot of people on 
business trips. In fact, it's not' 
uncommon to bump Into the 
same faces at the different. 
airports around the world. 

That's how I found out about 
Thomas Cook. There was this 


and, apparently, powered 
through business. 

The other tiling 1 noticed was 
his luggage labels. Always 
Thomas Cook. There were days 
when it seemed I was spending 
more time chasing around after 
visas and the like than I was 
attending to my business. 

I'd bB hastily re-briefing 
myself for the next appointment 
as we boarded the aircraft while 
he would be preparing to fully 
enjoy the forthcoming flight. One 
day we Were sitting together iri 


That's where I learned the full 
Thomas Cook story. He told me 
all about their 900 branches' 
around the world. Even in Dubai 
and Kuwait. Their international 
travellers cheques. And the 
benefits of the Thomas Cook 
. Travel Services card, giving you 
guaranteed international 
recognition at any Thomas Cook 
office in the world. They'll even 
help you find a competent 
secretary, Interpreter, doctor or 
lawyer anywhere in the world. A 
Thomas.pook Travel Services 
card entities you to much more 
than travel services. The picture 
was becoming very clear. 
Thomas Cook is an 
internationally recognised name. 
And that helps when you're 
talking to airline personnel, hotel 
staff and the like. Because they 
probably haven't heard of you, 
your company, and possibly 
your country. 

I am an expert in my field. 
Thomas Cook are experts In 
theirs. And in my business I like 
to deal with the experts. Thafs 
why I've changed to Thomas 
Cook. 



• .-— / • • —jr • 

one particular bloke I repeatedly the departure lounge bar at 


crossed paths with. The thing 
about him that hit me first was 
that.he was never ruffled. .Never 
rushed. Always fresh as a daisy 


Heathrow and we got to talking. 
I brpached the subject of 
business travel. . 

M How io you do it?” I 


Reply with brief details to • \Saying 

, -\:'V ‘fiRlSpf*WMWf!.;. A.WHh 




>• ' . ' v; The tjousted name in-travel. Everywhere: 
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Business Travel. Tour Packages. Personal travel itineraries. Traveller’s Cheques 
It costs no more for the superb service of Thomas Cook. 
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SOMEWHERE In Britain, there la — or. at leaat, was — a 
condom vending machine with a notice which advises (hat the 
product has been designed! to comply with the highest British 
specifications and standards. "And bo was the Titanic," a 
graffiti writer has added, reminding us that standards are 
always open to Improvement—and should be Improved when 
shown to be inadequate. 

Transport Minister McLachlan, however, seems to regard 
standards as inviolate. After the fatal crash of a Fokker 
Friendship at Auckland International Airport, he and Prime 
Minister Muldoon maintained the public had nothing to worry 
about. McLachlan described as “unfortunate" the doubtB 
expressed about the rescue facilities at Mangere, and Insisted 
they met (he rigid requirements of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. Muldoon complained' that 
McLachlan’s assurance wasn't properly publicised, and 
decreed: “When a responsible Minister makes a statement of 
Importance In the public Interest, t think the media have some 
kind of public duty to record It.'* 

Muldoon reiterated that the airport was complying with 
required standards when the Friendship crashed, and said 
that if at any time, and for whatever reason, equipment and 
personnel arc unable to meet those standards, (he airport 1 b 
dosed to aircraft movement. 

Out whatever the regulations say, It was obvious that a 
planeload of passengers crashing into the mudflats would 
hBvo sorely tested the services. The rescue hovercraft was 
out of action and one of two rescue dinghies had to be rowed 
400 metres to the crashed plane because Us outboard engine 
was out of action. The dinghies, primarily for carrying rescue 
equipment, could carry only about 10 people each. 

The hovercraft had fallen victim to bureaucratic paralysis 
which had left It Inactive for more than a year. Originally 
scheduled (or completion In Septemher after a major 
overhaul, the repairs were not finished till the end of last year 
because some parts were delayed, and long before that the 
question of who should be paid what for rubber filling work 
hod been raised and remains unresolved. Indeed, the 
hovercraft initially bad been picked up as s bargain, which 
tells us something about the prudence of buying vital 
equipment on the cheap. 

To cap things off, McLachlan set out to elaborate on his 
statement at a press conference and succeeded only in 
exposing his Ignorance about the regulations whose worth be 
had been upholding, lie said the two rubber dinghies were all 
that was required under the safety standards, and that the 
rescue hovercraft was an extra. But — according to one 
report — he could give no further details of safely 
requirements. He didn't even know if different standards of 
safety were laid down for different airports (Wellington haB a 
jet bonl, Auckland does not), yet repeated that he was 
“aotlsfled that the standards of rescue and firefighting on 
airports hi New Zealand are adequate", a naive faith rooted 
In the fad that: “No one has told me that they are not and no 
one has demonstrated that they ore not." 

When a senior civil aviation official subsequently 
acknowledged on Radio New Zealand that the rescue service 
Hi Mangere was under strength on the day of the crash, and 
that the hovercraft should have been operational, McLachlan 
should have been shamed Into resignation. His blind 
acceptance that the regulations were being met ranks for 
sheer irresponsibility with the denials from Muldoon and 
Police Minister McCready that random searching of 
overstayers had taken place In 1OTS, followed by admissions 
that random searching indeed had taken place. 

When Ministerial statements become factually suspect, the 
Implications are grave. How, for example, can the public 
believe that the economy Is Just as Ministers say It 1 b? Doubts 
raised about the Government's credibility In turn means, 
business confidence — for one thing — must be built on shaky 
foundations. 

Bob Edlln 


Subscribe to 
National Business 
Review 
now... 
and save 
25 per cent 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review, you receive 48 issues of New 
New Zealand's leading and liveliest business 
publication (news stand price $19.20), and 
NBR Outlook, New Zealand's only compre¬ 
hensive annual predictive analysis of political, 
economic and business trends ($1.00). 

Subscribe now and you save a very worth¬ 
while 25 per cent on the National Business 
Review/NBR Outlook cover price of $20.20. 

Cash price $20.20 

... subscription price $15.00. 

To take advantage of the NBR sqbscriptiqn 
offer, simply fill in the Fourth Estate 
Subscription. Servicecoupon. elsewhere in 
this issue/ •• r ■ 


the word from some sources 
dose to Air New Zealand is not 
too good. The company is 
budgeting, we understand, for 
a loss of more than million 
in its 1979-80 year. 

Mind you, there is also a 
strong rumour abroad that 
letters of Intent have be« sent 
to an aircraft manufacturer 
for the purchase of a couple of 

S ibos and also an airbus or 

And on another front there Is 

some understandable 
annoyance with the airline's 
policy of differential payments 
to staff who are having to 
move to Auckland and buy new 
homes. If employees cannot 
get a reasonable price for 
former homes, or have to pay 
more for an equivalent house 
in Auckland, the taxpayer 
foots the bill through an ex- 
gratia payment from Air New 
Zealand to make up the 
deficiency. 

There is alBo a growing 
feeling that domestic 
operations of the airline will be 
used to help pay for the 
international operations of Air 
New Zealand. 

All the fears about the 
merger of Air New Zealand 
and NAC leading to costa to 
the country appear to be 
coming true. 


AT least one big building 
company is retrenching on the 
grounds that the Government 
has made it impossible to plan 
a secure future. 

. Company executives say 
they can't prepare budgets or 
plan new ventures with any 
certainty when the 
Government changes the 
ground rules for their industry 
from month to month. 

Latest example of the 
Government’s shifting the 
foundations of the industry: 
the decision the other day to 
end the restriction which had 
allowed the Housing 
Corporation to lend only to 
families with three or more 
children, a controversial 
policy which had been 
Implemented just a few weeks 
earlier. 


WITHOUT WORD OF A LIE 

if A: ^ *■ ■* 


And there’s more to come. 
Housing Minister Quigley 
promises further upheaval 
when the Government's 
housing policy for the year is 
announced at the end of this 
month. 


IT’S not the Irish, but we New 
Zealanders who are the 
world’s big joke, according to 
Australian Financial Review 
economics writer P P 
Me Guinness. 

In an interesting article on 
the revival of the Irish 
economy, McGulnneas draws 
an obvious comparison bet¬ 
ween the way in which the 
IrlBh have gone about coping 
with a problem economy so 
much like New Zealand’s, and 
the way New Zealand has 
coped. 

"What the Irish are doing is 
of great Interest," says 
McGulnneas, "since it is one of 
the few examples of a small, 
developed economy In the 
English-speaking world which 
has made a conscious decision 
to turn its economy around and 
reorient it in the direction of 
growth, not through an at¬ 
tempt at Interventionism but 
through the development and 
encouragement of competitive 
manufacturing exports. 

“Like Ireland used to be, 
New Zealand is predominantly 
agricultural, with a highly 
protected manufacturing 
sector, suffering from an 
excess of ill-conceived In¬ 
terventionism and sleepily 
determined to go from crisis to 
crisis In the hope that 
something or other will turn 
up. 

"Unlike Ireland, New 
Zealand has shown no 


realisation of the desperate 
problems facing it. Despite n 
Government which pnyR lip 
service to private enterprise 
and competition it continues to 
cosset a manufacturing sector 
which is Inward-looking and 
highly protected,” says 
McGulnneas. 


AS NBR went to press, INL 
had complained about a 
paragraph in this column last 
week. 

Discussions on the complaint 
wore not completed before this 
issue was committed to print. 
But we would like to em- 
phaslse that our reference to 
the company's selling of 
properties to cover payment of 
a dividend referred to INL's 
desire to maintain its liquidity 
for a dividend payment. 

We were not suggesting that 
a dividend could be paid only if 
real estate holdings were sold. 


LAST published In June 1974, 
the Post Office's long-awaited 
updated directory of box- 
holders will be Issued within a 
few weeks, we have learned 
from a Post Office spokesman. 

The directory has been 
printed and is being 
distributed among the bigger 
of the country's 1400 post of¬ 
fices. 

That news, we trust, should 
answer the complaint pul lo us 
by a businessman that he 
didn’t have Hn up-lo-dHte 
directory, and that he couldn't 
find out from his post office 
when a new one would be 
published. 

It doesn't take care of his 
observation that the Post 


Office should have box-holfe 
directories published annS 
nnd mode freely available h 
the public. This, he S 
would enable the public to S 
mail lo the right box mmC 
nnd so save the Ume and effort 
now wasted by Post Qtn« 
staff having to readdress mill. 

• 

THE recent Issue of Statesmen i 
stamps, which feature the ' 
heads of Richard Seddon mi I 
other notable men of power,!]: 
not in the best of taste. \ i 
Wellington businessman np 
his employees have com¬ 
plained so bitterly about tht 
foul-tnstlng gum on the bad 
that he has been forced to stop 
buying them. { 

At least one suburban post! 
office has received numeral/ 
complaints from stamp I 
tickers. Only the Statesma, 
issue is causing consume J 
problems. Although Prank; 
Blrcher, deputy chief post-' 
master, recalls a similar bj 
cident some years back,i 
complaints about the new luut! 
have not yet reached him. 

The Post Office frowns a • 
stamp-licking anyway, and; 
provides spongeB or rollers to 
do the job. Is the objectionable. 
gum a behavioural 
psychologist's attempt to 
stamp out a filthy habit? 
INL management chose h 
publicly expose some o( fa 
communications problems 1« 
week when conjecture wu 
raised about who might ruatbi 
country's third televlilct 
channel. 

in The Dominion, one i 
the more storm-swept vessdi 
in the INL fleet, TV write 
Warren M«yne reported « 
Wednesday morning lhatfo 
race was on for a IbW 
television channel. He Iblet 
Vid-Com <n New Zealand 
News subsidiary) and Concejl 
Video (an INL subsidiary) u 
among the likely contender 
nnd quoted Vid-Com) 
mnnaging director Eric Pn« 
os confirming approach 
from executives of Conwp 
Video for » joint bid for ■ nf * 
television network warrnl 

The picture became rmhet 
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confused when INL’s 
Evening Po*t sat out to 
make noflBBnBe of The 
Dominion story under the 
headline “Third TV channel 
report denied by company 
head." 

The story opened with the 
news that Price denied reports 
that a private third television 
channel was being considered 
by Vid-Com, and quoted him 
as saying “Anybody thinking 
of a third channel at the 
moment wants his head read." 

Price went on to confirm he 
had discussed matters with 
Concept Video, but Bald it was 
his personal view that no third 
channel stood a chance of 
being economically viable 
before 1986. The Dominion’s 
report, of course, had clearly 
said In the second sentence: 
"One thing is certain TVs 
won’t arrive before the mid- 
1960s." 

More Interesting, as things 
turned out, was a separate 
item, reporting a denial by 
INL managing director Alan 
Burnet (which effectively 
meant his taking issue publicly 
with something written by a 
member of his own staff). 

He said he had no knowledge 
of any plana from within the 
group to become involved in an 
application for a possible third 
television channel. And the 
headline boldly said "No plan 
to apply for TV channel." 

Mayne returned to the fray 
in The Dominion next 
morning: This time, he 
reported that the first firm 
Inquiry about starting a third 
television channel had been 
made the previous day (about 
the same time Burnet waa 
making his denials, maybe). 

The story quoted a Justice 
Department official as con¬ 
firming there had been 
inquiries for application forms 
for a television warrant and a 
request for details of the In¬ 
formation required. 


"The Inquirer was Mr Dorm 
Lock, managing director of 
Concept Video, a Wellington 
firm engaged In television 
commercial production," 
Mayne’8 article Bald. 

Lock Bald he would 
rather not comment, but he 
agreed the Broadcasting Act 
neither provided for television 
application forms nor yet 
included a schedule of 
requirements for a television 
warrant. (How did he find that 
out, we wonder, and for what 
reason?) 

Readers of both Wellington 
dailies may be cheered to see a 
good and healthy competition 
between the two publications, 
but would have reason to be 
puzzled about Burnet's going 
public with a denial in one 
paper while the other is 
establishing concept video's 
third-channel aspirations. 

If, as he said, he had no 
knowledge of any plans within 
the group to become Involved 
in a third-channel bid, 
shareholders could feel 
troubled about INL 
management’s grasp on Its 
own decision-making, 


ROTHMANS made a takeover 
bids for Cooks Wines last 
Friday which — If successful 
— would give the tobacco 
company about 20 per cent of 
the New Zealand wine market. 

Rothmans’ subsidiary, 
Corbans, has between 12 and 15 
per cent of the market, and 
Cooks has about 7-8 per cent. 

The biggest market share is 
held by Montana with about 27 
per cent. 

Rothmans' bid for the or¬ 
dinary shares and convertible 
debentures, at $2.30 a 
share, was 50 cents above the 
current market price of $1.80. 

Cooks' directors met on 
Friday morning and issued a 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 


/sA 






•.. one of the most important research 
Papers ever released on New Zealand 
agriculture," that's how Harry Broad, editor 
of Straight Furrow describes The Future for 
New Zealand Agriculture, 

Jj this significant new publication,. Ian 
McLean, farmer and agricultural economist, 
sxplains why production rather than market 
problems Inhibit, agricultural exports. He 
Probes the pros and cons of five alternative , 
policy strategies to combat New Zealand's 
complex, persistent agricultural problems. 
wcLean concludes that the weight of evidence. 
supports one particular strategy.... ' 

I h ® future for New Zealand Agriculture, 
Published by Fourth Estate Books on behalf 
f the N.Z. Planning Council. • 

Only $4.50 at a |j g0Q( j bgokshopi, or direct 
^ Fourth Estate Books, P O Box 9344; . 
Si 9100 '^ 68 Fourth Estate Subscription / 
srvice coupon elsewhere in thls jssue.) 


"don’t sell" notice. But 50 par 
cent of the shares in Cboka are 
held by Marac. And Marac has 
been trying to divest Itself of 
interests outside the main¬ 
stream of its business — 
finance. 

Rothmans may not be the 
only company Interested in 
taking over Marac's shares In 
Cooks. TNL previously ex¬ 
pressed an interest In Nobilos 
and rumour has it that It 
might now be Interested in 
Cooks. 

But Marac is not talking, 
apart from saying that several 
parties have expressed in¬ 
terest in their shares. 

Rothmans' takeover would 
cost it just over $4 million. 
It would mean a fat capital 
gain for Cooks' present 
shareholders, who would be 
getting 50 cents over market 
price for their shares. 

But many of Cooks’ smaller 
shareholders have been with 
the company atnee the 
beginning and would likely 
resist the capital gain in light 
of the future potential of Cooks 
in a rapidly growing wine 
market. 

But Marac, with its 50 per 
cent shareholding, is clearly in 
the driver's Beat. 


ONE of the staff is resigning 
from her position with the 
Architectural Division of the 
Ministry of Works and 
Development, with effect from 


March 14, and her colleagues 
obviously figure the event 
should not go unobserved. 

So they hope to arrange a 
small function prior to her last 
day at which recognition of the 
"tremendous effort she has put 
in" can be made. 

And so a notice has been 
circulated, advising that if you 
or your office would like to 
contribute to the presentation, 
"this donation will be 
gratefully accepted. A small 
function will be held to 
farewell M. . the form of 
which has yet to be decided, 
and will to a large extent 
depend on the response to this 
note. Invitations to 
Wellingtonian8 will be sent out 
in due course." 

If the Invitations are sent out 
as Indiscriminately as the note 
soliciting donations, it should 
be quite a party. 

Our copy of the note was 
received by someone In the 
world of private enterprise 
who had never heard of M., 
alas, and who was ungracious 
enough to raise the question of 
the propriety of public officials 
using publicly-funded 
photocopying gear and mall 
facilities to solicit money from 
the public. 

Without a deeper un¬ 
derstanding of M's services to 
the business community, we 
must refrain from answering, 
But we do wonder where this 
sort of thing will lead to If the 
idea catches on. After aU, 
there are some 80,000 public 


servants out there, and they’ve 
all got to quit sometime. 


SIR Tom Skinner's impending 
retirement hangs like a sword 
of Damocles over the 
moderates in the Federation of 
Labour. And the moderates 
are still scratching their heads 
wondering to whom to run. 

The question of succession 
may not be a bloodless change 
from Skinner to FOL 
Secretary Jim Knox (see story 
Page 7), despite Skinner’s 
dictum that the new president 
Bhould be Wellington-based. 

An informed head-count by 
some FOL executive members 
shows that SUP’b BUI An¬ 
dersen would get more votes 


than any other candidate, but 
falls short of a majority. 

This was to be confrontation 
year for the FOL and part of 
Andersen's appeal stems from 
his having been singled out by 
Rob Muldoon. And Andersen 
has a big power base in 
Auckland. 

The choice between Knox 
and the SUP is unlikely to be 
viewed with much enthusiasm 
by the moderates — par¬ 
ticularly by the younger, 
better educated unionists who 
would like to see (he FOL 
improve its public image. And 
we hear that rather than ac¬ 
cept this Hobson's Choice, a 
deputation of moderates wUl 
approach Skinner and ask him 
to reconsider his retirement — 
for a year at leaat. 
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Products Liability Insu r<incc» 




In business ihese days, nothings certain. 
Imagine if your company's product is found to 
cause damage and you're sued. 

What would happen if you found your 
present general and products liability policy 
• didn't cover you? 

This. If you couldn't pay. you'd be taken to 
court. Your company's good name would be 
dragged through the papers and. if the damages 
awarded against you were high, it could put you 
through. 

Frightening? We think so. That's why our 
General and Products Liability Policy has been 
framed to include cover for the unexpected: 
Personal injury. including libel, slander, false arrest. 

An occurrence wording, protecting you 
against property damage you coqld cause. 
Automobile liability, which covers lapses in 
normal restrictions. 

Small, watercraft safety, world-wide; 
coverage, fire liability in rented premises. 

. '• explosions. And your . American International 
. Underwriters policy gives you broader coverage 
■ which includes widqr groups of employees, even. 
"Subsidiaries../ ‘ : v :■-•' •<: 

-Finally,"we're the only Company .to. offer.' 
i' product liability which includes, errors 'of,desist 
../•'and fprmMlatfon. : : r '' ’*V* ’ 

' 1 : lf this Has^Set you .i.thinldng. have a look at.-' 
1 ... ybur : present;policy then talk'tp ybur brpker.;He , |l 

j- , /yrranqsfi fritem^Uonal Uoderypitira Wow ZaabM Uritad Ofl'i^ 
SjfOets, P, 0,8o?( 174B^ W*|llngtOf)' W^PJaJr. ffobt Jonoa. 


tell you that at present, ours is the best policy of 
its kind in New Zealand. 

He'll also tell you that the AIU General and 
Products Liability Policy can be written to cover 
gaps in your existing insurance. 

If you decide that ours is the best GPL 
policy for your firm, you won't be alone. 

Such far-sighted companies as Wattie 
Industries. PDL Trigon. Rex Consolidated, the 
MSI Corporation. Qmk Stik, N.Z. News. Beecham 
and Kodak New Zealand Ltd have asked us to 
write their business. 

Successful companies who don't take risks. 
Because they know they can't see around corners. 


vr**-'* 


f f) A American International 
HI/Underwriters 
lv (New Zealand) Ltd. 

If your Broker cap suggest-better cover, take it. 

FT- To. know more. Send;this coupon to T] 
j • •. Arrterican International Underwriters , 
1 T : ;• -(NewZealand) Limited. . / . .1 

I * R.D. Box 1746, Auckland. I 
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Media get rise out of Air NZ chief 


AIR NEW ZEALAND bom 
Morrfe Davis 1 b not known as a 
man who minces his words 
when he feels strongly about 
something. 

And in a recent speech to the 
Auckland Rotary Club — 
which went strangely 
unreported in most news 
media — he opened up on the 
media themselves, and in an 
unusual move singled out one 
reporter for special mention. 

Davis said: “We (Air New 
Zealand) for some reason 
appear to have collected an 
enemy in the shape of the 
newspaper, the Christchurch 
Press, in particular one of its 
reporters.” 

If anyone was in any doubt 


about the identity of the 
reporter concerned, Davis 
went on to name him as Les 
Bloxham, the Press's travel 
editor, and commented that 
white he might be wrong to be 
suspicious about Blosham's 
motives In writing 

“destructive comment” about 
the airline, if he (Davis) was 
wrong then “the alternative 
consideration of unfortunate 
amateurism is inevitable". 

Bloxham has recently 
published in the Press and in 
foe Listener bylined articles 
critical, among other things, of 
Air New Zealand's approach to 
cheap fares and its 
treatment of the South Island. 

But it was not Bloxham's 


of parochialism that 
was upsetting Davis, it was 
me feature which made the 
Press's front page lead saying 
that Air New Zealand had to 
withdraw from its long haul 
routes to Singapore, Los 
Angeles and Hong Kong, and 
should Instead concentrate on 
being a carrier across the 
Tasman and in the near 
Pacific. 

Air New Zealand had made 
no adequate response to media 
Inquiries (both before and after 
the Bloxham effort) to possible 
withdrawal from some ser¬ 
vices as competition overseas 
hotted up. So Davis’s defence 
of Air New Zealand's ex- 
panlonist policy made in¬ 


teresting reading. 

According to Davis, with¬ 
drawing from the longer in¬ 
ternational services would 
mean the airline could dispose 
of four DC-lOs at about $100 
million, leaving, Davis 
Bald, about $50 million in loans 
still outstanding. 

Revenue would be halved 
from $230 million to the $110 
million the airline earns from 
its services to Australia and 
Fiji, and overseas exchange 
earnings would drop from $103 
million to less than $50 million. 

Staff numbers would more 
than halve, dropping from 4500 
at present to 2000 — and only 
1500 if the remaining aircraft 
were serviced overseas. 


Having supposedly scared 
his audience with those 
figures, Davis then went an to 
make two very interesting 
observations. 

Firsl: "Of course what 
remained of our international 
operations would not be 
profitable, and maybe we 
should dispose of the residue 
too." Davis said if Air New 
Zealand were not able to 
perform adequately in¬ 
ternationally, that was an 
alternative which should be 
contemplated. 

If we take from that remark 
that Air New Zealand's trans- 
Tasman operations arc un¬ 
profitable (the airline has said 
before it loses money on the 


“Who is my target” 
audience? 

Four ways lo pinpoint and understand 
Ihe people you should be talking to: 

• McNair Prime Prospect Profiles. 
Alcoholic beverages, smoking, 
savings/investment, overseas?!nternal 
air travel, motoring, colour television, 
take-away food outlets, beverages, 
food, clothing, toiletries, household 
aoods/appliances, media exposure, 
decision makers, leading food stores, 
department and variety stores and 
shopping centres shopped at recently. 

• McNair Ad Hoc Research Projects. 

• McNair National Monitor, (omnibus) 

• McNair Farmer Index, (omnibus) 

“How can I best reach 
them?” 

Get maximum effectiveness for every 
advertising dollar. Plan media with: 

• McNair Television Audience Survey 
Reports. 

Weekly constant ratings service, 
detailed audience surveys (every major 
city and national); detailed 
frequency/coverage analyses, detailed 
farmer- audience survey. 


• McNair Press and Magazine 
Readership Survey Reports. 
National newspaper and magazine 
readership, farmer readership, 
builders/architects readership, 
Northern/Auckland newspaper 
readership, Central/Wellington 
newspaper readership, 
Southern/Christchurch/Dunedin 
newspaper readership. 

• McNair Radio Audience Survey 
Reports. 

(major centres and national) 

“What do 1 say to them?” 

Develop and test your advertising 
approach with the aid of: 

• McNair advertising concept 
development through specially- 
tailored ad hoc creative research. 

“Is my advertising 
message getting 
through?” 

Tune in to advertising awareness 
levels through: 

• McNair Monitor Studies on 
Awareness. 

Bi-monthly Monitor (Auckland and 
national omnibus surveys), McNair 


Farmer Index (omnibus). 

“How am I going in the 
market-place?” 

Keep track of your own and 
competitive products’ performance 
with: 

• McNair Market Monitor. 

Bi-monthly nationwide omnibus survey 

• McNair ad hoc studies designed 
specifically for client’s needs. 

“How can I assess export 
opportunities?” 

• Overseas omnibus or specific 
surveys. 

McNair Surveys NZ Ltd is closely 
associated with McNair Anderson 
Associates Pty Ltd, Australia - and 
with 30 other leading research 
organisations making up the INRA 
group throughout the world. McNair 
will help you participate effectively in 
overseas omnibus surveys or discuss 
with you the capabilities of the INRA 
group for specific studies at 
remarkably low cost (particularly 
if your overseas research activities 
qualify within current export 
incentives). 


McNair.The complete 

research service. 

Yours fix the asking. 


McNair - the complete research 
service - offers marketers and 
advertisers these valuable benefits: 

• A wider range of effective research 
services, skills and experience, 
including media research. 

* Formal presentation and detailed 

McNair doesn't just ask questions. 
McNair solves problems and exposes 
opportunities. You can test those 


needs. 





personal explanation of commissioned 
survey results. 

• Better coverage of the New Zealand 
population and market-place. McNair 
asks questions everywhere, even in 
remote rural areas, if necessary. 

• The special benefits of international 
co-operation through close association 

Alan Withers, Richard Todd, Ron 
Stroeven or Wade Robinson; 
and Wellington - David O'Neill. 
McNair - Australasia's largest and 
most experienced research 
organisation: advertising research, 
market research, 
media audience 
measurement, 
social research. 


with other members ol the world-wide 
INRA group. 

• Above all, the reliability, integrity 
and confidentiality of a responsible, 
long-established and highly respected 
team of experienced researchers. Ask 
us for a checklist of major regular 
clients. 

McNair Surveys N.Z. Ltd, 6 Whitaker Place, 
Auckland 1. Phones: 770-388, 770-225, 770-295. 
Telex:'McNatr'NZ21018. 

181 Willis Streel. Wellington. Phone: 842-448. 


[*chwd Todd. 
Managing Difedof. 


Aim withers, Oimctor 
•nd Auckland Manager.. 





New Zealand member of 
International Research ■ 
Associates - 30 leading • 
: research institutes 
throughout the world. . 


Directa 
llngtoh Manager. 
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Fiji service) Ihen it mux l* 
dependent un the long-ranp 
routes to make the slim profils 
it docs return on the massif' 
amount of capital it has em¬ 
ployed. And that’s hardly 
comforting, given Davis’s mi 
comments in the same speed 
about a tougher international 
environment in the future. 

Second, Dnvis said he did ih 
believe (hut the airline could 
sustain its past policy of 
confining its u|ierations to the 
Pacific basin, and still faith¬ 
fully service New Zealand’s 
requirements. 

He added: “The method If 
which we expand our influence 
and our operations may notfo 
traditional — it could well bei: 
co-operation wilh others.” 

Dnvis then linked this 
comment to saying that ill 
Uuise Ihi! airline hrlngs lo No 
Zeal a mi must be a< 
nininindaU-d, and pointed <r.: 
that while any choice of ntf 
aircraft would need i 
minimum outlay of I® 
million, "there is n need fa 
incentives which will promote 
the investment of $250 million 
in tourist plant over Ihe not 
five years". 

Will the airline go into 
partnership in the hole) 
business to Imosl earning*. 
does this mean some OtW 
kind nf investment In tw 
tourist industry’s ln ' 

frnslruct lire somewhere ««* 

Ihe lino? . lta 

Dnvis didn't say, but u* 
answer should 1 » Interest 
for pundits, critics, If***® 
and tourist operators alike. 
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Sweeping changes by new-broom leader unlike! 


THE surprise element ln Sir 
Tom Skinner's retirement 
announcement was bound to 
inspire controversy. Most of 
(he Federation of Labour's 
national executive, and the 
normally adept social fence- 
hoppers from employer 
groups, appeared genuinely 
caught out. 

An unconflrmable rumour 
had natlonnl secretary Jim 
Knox and vice-president Jim 
Boomer told only minutes 
before the rest of the 
executive. 

Sophisticated political 
journalists scoffed at the 
retirement rumour when it 
turned up 48 hours before the 
news was confirmed mid¬ 
week. 

Which Itself leads to 
speculation. Normally a 
committed, unabashed and 
reliable grand-stander. Sir 
Tom gave his message lo the 
people, before the FOL's 
national council and via 
television cameras, in a low- 
keyed, humble and self- 
deprecating manner. 

After a quick reference to 
wife and family, he explained 
that now was as good a time as 
any to retire — now that the 
movement had put a few 



SIR TOM SKINNER ... early 
departure. 

National Party bogeys behind 
it. 

He mentioned a return to 
free wage bargaining and the 
slow death of the Govern¬ 
ment's union ballot 
programme land probably had 


also meant to Include trade 
union success last year in 
achieving dilutions to punitive 
industrial legislation). He was 
reported as looking tired, and 
repeatedly, as being almost 70. 

Nonetheless, commentators 
reminded themselves briskly 
that nobody retires more than 
two years before they need to 
or they’re expected to, without 
a good reason. 

Sir Tom's reason is widely 
believed to be that now is as 
good a time as any to allow a 
suitable, moderate successor 
to slip in with a minimum of 
fuss and opposition. 

With only two months left 
until the election al the FOL's 
annual conference, It is 
doubtful whether the more left- 
minded bloc, still a minority, 
could manage more than token 
lobbying. 

Four years ago this paper 
reported that Tom Skinner was 
grooming Jj m Knox for 
stardom. Knox remains a safe 
prediction, but Sir Tom’s 
tendency then to allow him a 
fair proportion of the limelight 
has all but disappeared. 

The president has stayed 
well lo the fore while the 
bogeys, particularly ballots, 


ware dispensed with. Knox 
has been quiet or, to favour the 
favourite theory, kept in 
reserve. 

A fair second choice Is vice- 
president Jim Boomer, who 
has previously been regarded 
as comfortable where he is, 
*nd without great ambition. 

The journalists' favourite 
because he’s colourful, a bit 
pinker and younger, Is Wes 
Cameron from the Canterbury 
Trades Council. Unexpectedly, 
but probably for some similar 
reasons, he is also favoured by 
a number of National 
politicians. Significantly, he 
has support In employers' 
circles too. 


Catch 22 of NZ-China trade 


Special Ciirrespimrietil 

THERE'S been a lot of 
trumpeting lately uboul New 
Zealand's latest economic 
miracle — the People's 
Republic of Chinn. 

As that vast land embarks on 
a course ol the ••Four 
Modernisations" (industry, 
agriculture, defence, and 
science and technology), so 
have the New Zealand media 
and politicians embarked on 
an equally well-publicised 
mission to sell China to New 
Zealand businessmen. 

The optimism being felt in 
official and media circles is 
probably justified; the 
People's Republic is certainly 
setting up warehouse in the 
Hit erna i Iona l marketplace. 

fl nd its potential is enormous. 

Uul, as always, there is a 
catch: the Catch 22 of in- 
torimtlonnl trade. Amazingly, 
New Zealand seems to have 


taken link- notice of this Catch 
— amazing because on a per 
capita basis New Zealand is 
one of the world's largest in¬ 
ternational traders. 

Patch 22 is simple: what 
goes one way must also come 
Hie other. In practice, that 
moans dial the Chinese will he 
foirgaining to increase their 
exports to us as we enlarge our 
sides to them. 

We have already seen this 
exercise with the Soviets — the 
Lada car deal in exchange for 
hulk foodstuffs. And we hove 
even tried i| ourselves 
(remember the fish-lor-beef 
venture with .Japan?). 

Underlining Chinese moves 
in this direction will be llicir 
presence at Wellington's 
World Trade Fair in August. 
The largest exhibition court 
from overseas will be the 
People’s Republic. The 
Chinese will be taking about 
UHK) square metres uf floor 
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Cameron, though, was 
elected to the executive only 
recently, albeit roundly. He Is 
a more likely starter for a 
stronger bid in five years’ 
time. 

A fourth possibility is Ted 
Thompson, secretary of the 
Waterside Workers' 
Federation, and a high flyer In 
executive elections. But he Is 
not a so-called "Skinner man”, 
in the true sense of the words. 

Looking on is the Govern¬ 
ment, with a new, young 
Minister of Labour who might 
fancy a few bouts with 
someone more sprightly than 
Knox, or Boomer, but who 
might not have much say ln the 


matter. 

There remain two Uieorie 
Skinner has retired ln th 
knowledge that he can count o 
being replaced by someone t 
his own liking, and in fiv 
years time, won't care. It s 
inconceivable that he woul 
allow hioiBelf to be remerr 
bered as the FOL leader whos 
influence was immediatel 
swept away by a completel 
new-style broom. 

Or Skinner has retired in th 
knowledge that the Goverr 
ment is in fact planning t 
introduce some form of wag 
limiting which would brim 
with it a long and no 
glamorous battle he can’ 
count on winning. 


space. (New Zealand is inking 
about 2000 square metres.) 

The emphasis will be 
changed too. Previously the 
Chinese have been content to 
offer us high volume, low value 
consumer products and 
foodstuffs. This year there will 
lie no consumer goods, in¬ 
stead, the Chinese will be 
concentrating on heavier plant 
and equipment for industrial 
use. 

These will include diesel and 
petrol engines (stationary and 
marine), pumps, air com¬ 
pressors, textile machinery 
and accessories, electrical 
instruments and meters, 
agricultural machinery 
itractnrs, implements and 
hand tools), and so on. 

Chinese officials in New 
Zealand say they believe there 
is a market here for machine 
tools, engines, hand tools and 
possibly tractors. la fact, they 
say, some New Zealand 
companies have already 
shown an interest in the 
tractors. 

So, just as our exports lo 
China are changing from the 
traditional commodities like 
Limber and dairy produce, the 
Chinese are looking to 
diversify their Interests ln New 
Zealand. 

Said one embassy source: 
“We like to trade with anyone. 
If New Zealand can offer the 
things we need and 1 b com¬ 
petitive, we would like to trade 
with you." 

Fair enough; but -New 
Zealand can expect Increasing 
pressure to ensure a 
reasonable balance of trade. 

A hint of New Zealand trade 
patterns In the next 20 years 
can be garnered from the 
space bookings for this year’s 
World Trade Fair ' in 
Wellington. 

Asian countries provide by 
far the biggest contingent of 
overseas nations trying to sell 
goods to this country. China is 
the largest with 1000 square 
metres, followed by South 
Korea C70Q square metres), the 
ASEAN nations (500 square 
metres) and Japan 300 square 
metres). Together, Asian 
countries will be taking up 
some 2500 square metres of 
display space. . 

Western European nations 
have booked 1800 square 
metres and East European 
countries have ordered just 
under 900 square metres. 
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Would you like immediate 
access to cash flow project¬ 
ions fiom any branch or 
division ? 

Would you like to be able lo 
prepare planning repons, 

| budgets, expense reports and 
financial statements - at (he 
I otic h of a button? And have 
the results printed out immedi¬ 
ately to Board Report standard. 
Would you like to pmjeci the 
effect of 7." change in ihe 
lending rale through your 
budget? or possible fluctua¬ 
tion of exchange rates? Or 
varing degrees of inflation? 

Or percentage retentions on 
contracts, or'debtois collect¬ 
ion rates ? 

Would you like to do these 
things without hiring an extra 
half dozen executives? 

You can. 

CBL have a program called 
MAPS to do just these things. 
An on-line computer system 
connecting a visual display- 
terminal in your office to a 
central computer. 

You operate it yourself - you 
need no previous computer ex- 
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n,-vrc., 11 r . ,f 1 1, 

For the SE,000-odd it cos In io 
buy your terminal, you hnve 
access to the fan las tie data 
processing povvei of a 
$300,000 PDP 1 1 '70 computer. 

We have some very satisfied 
__ customers 

Command Services Corporation 
Fletcher Holdings Limited 
International Harvester 
Marac Finance 

NZ Co-operative D airy Co Ltd 

They use MAPS. Ring them up. 
Ask them what they think of 
the system. An independent 
view is always well worthwhile. 
You never know, you may have 
shared a problem with one of 
them - you may find MAPS fils 
into your Company too. 

Find out the rest of the story 

We can send you a full bro¬ 
chure on MAPS by return. Clip 
off the coupon below and post 
it. Or telephone and ask for 
the MAPS brochure to be 
sent to you. 

Auckland - Kim Walker 31-489 
Hamilton - Mike Bell 84-319 
Wellington - Ralph Martin 857-939 
Christchurch - Ross Allan 797-480 
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A people 
problem 


MAY a labourer on special 
work express an opinion on the 
real problem in New Zealand 
today? The press and 
politicians say 11 is economic, 
but surely it's a people 
problem, a management 
prohlcm. 

When □ management 
decision has to be made, is the 
prime consideration 
something the workers can 
easily understand, like the 
long-term interest of the 
company for instance? No, it's 
more likely to be what suits the 
manager's ego, and how he 
appears or thinks he will 
appear to his superiors. 

Business activity is slack at 
the moment, surely an 
opportunity to go through the 
whole organisation to see that 
every form or return is 
necessary: every secretary 
needed, or is it prestige; every 
cost examined, so that when 
business picks up the company 
is in fine shape to take 
advantage. But it doesn’t seem 
(■> be happening. True, some 
unskilled people have been 
thrown out, but to bear well o 
fruit tree has to have its lop 
pruned regularly, not hacked 
ni the base. 

t.ip service is paid to skilled 
men getting the right margins 
of pay. My. youngest son, a 
skilled worker, gets an hourly 
rale (W per cent higher than 
mine as unskilled. Some years 
tigo i worked at a place where 
all the workers got there 
hour to 20 minutes early and 
went straight to work; smokos 
were token reluctantly; men 
worked right up to the whistle 
for quitting time and then 
denned up — an employers' 
paradise? No.all skilled, semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled people 
got the same pay in their 
teams, we all knew we were 
dependent on the other teams, 
and no-one wanted to look as if 
he was dragging his feet (o his 
males. 

i remember working at a job 
umrsingi where pay was poor 
but morale was high and a 
strike unthinkable. Not long 
after that, 1 worked in a 
car-making factory where 


hardly a week passed without 
one section or other coming 
out on unofficial strike, yet pay 
was good. The difference was 
in the way we were treated. 

The Tongariro project goes 
smoothly: (he Kawerau 
expansion is a load of 
probjems, the Auckland 
harbour bridge (Nippon 
clippon) goes smoothly; 
Mangere bridge is a problem. 
Of course the unfons are 
blamed, but that Is only a get- 
out. In many cases, the same 
person has worked on both 
jobs. 

When a supervisor is 
selected, he is often not trained 
for the job. It doesn't matter 
much, as the main concern of 
tbe manager is to pick a man 
of stronger personality than 
the union representative. 
Trade unions are realists and 
quickly change a person if he 
doesn't perform. I remember 
at a union election there 
were two candidates, 
one a communist, the 
other was probably right- 
wing — and he won. The 
communist got few votes, but 
when this young man went up 
lo nogolialc for us, the 
manager was either away or 
unavailable. It was soon 
obvious that despite his 
sincerity he was being played 
with. He realised it too. and 
packed the job in and we had a 
communist shop steward. Not 
having had a strike for 27 
years, the company must have 
thought we wouldn't come out 
on strike when he threatened, 
but we did, for Five days. The 
company would probably have 
given way sooner, but they 
have to watch out for their 
fellow federation members. 

Some people seem lo think 
that if unions were voluntary, 
there would be fewer strikes; 
(hey are living in a dream 
world. The left-wingers will 
always attend union meetings. 
If the rest don't bother, a 
minority view prevails. What 
happens if it comes to a show¬ 
down? What does the moss 
do? That’s eaily answered: it 
goes with the union, after all, 
what other support has it? 

It has been suggested that 
the workers’ award should be 
like a contract and have 
penalties. The American 



worker has a system like that, 
but his union contribution is 
usually about one hour's pay 
per week, giving the union 
leaders big funds to invest to 
pay strike-pay and employ 
skilled negotiators. Their law 
says that negotiations must be 
free and fair, all questions 
answered, nothing held back. 
The company must open its 
books and discuss future 
plans. Big changes in the law 
are necessary here, big 
changes in management 
thinking too. 

like most workers, I vote 
Labour. I don’t give a damn 
who owns the organisation, 
what maUers is that it’s well 


run, the workers are well- 
treated, and the consumer gels 
a fair go. Why all the fuss 
about profit; hospitals, and 
other Government bodies don't 
run at a profit. We need a 
better yardstick to see that all 
organisations are well run. I 
don’t see any difference 
between a pay increase not 
matched with increased 
productivity, and an increased 
profit that has come from 
increased selling prices and 
not increased efficiency of 
management. 

The rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer. If the poor 
were to get more money they 
would spend it on food, 
clothing, furniture and so on, 
all home produced. But it's the 
rich who get more, and they 
spend It on overseas travel, 
cars, colour television, fine 
china and so on, all imported 
— hence a balance of 
payments problem. 

Inflation hurts the worker 
most; his pay falls behind and 
he gets blamed for all the 
nation's economic problems as 
he tries to catch up. But how 
comfortable it is for a 
chairman to announce higher 
profits and dividends — out of 
higher selling prices of course. 
Not very long ago, wage 


increases of 6-7 per cent were 
supposed in lw inflationary, 
yet we have recently hmi wage 
increases of B-lci per cent and 
the rate of Inflation is coining 
down. 

There is no doubt, in tny 
mind, that New Zealand's 
problem is the low level nf 
management competence, or 
lo put 11 another way. the 
penalty for poor management 
is not severe enough. It’s the 
rate of increase of productivity 
Hint matters. 

Bill Longford. 

Ituukiika, North land. 


Fulsome 

praise 


YOUR issue of February M 
carries the headline "Ferry 
godfather spoke too soon’ in 
reporting a comment by the 
Minister for Transport, Colin 
McLachlan, concerning the 
record number of passengers 
and vehicles carried across 
Cook Strait by the Railways 
Department during the peak 
holiday season. 


Your article reads, and I 
quote, "Just a few days earlier 
he hud been fulsome in his 
praise of the performance of 
the Hallways Department" 
etc. 

Did you mean that his praise 
had been "offensive or 
disgusting," or did you intend 
to mean thut his praise was 
"offensive because of i n - 
sincerity nr baseness of 
motive?" Or is it that whoever 
wrote the article does not luiow 
the meaning of the word 
"fulsome"— 

If my Webster’s Dictionary 
is correct, then the Minister 
would huvu reason to be upset 
by your report. 

NIHC Lees, 
Auckland 


Our Concise Oxford gives the 
meaning of fulsome as; 
cloying, excessive, disgusting 
by excess (of flattery, ser¬ 
vility. exaggerated affection). 
— Kdllnr. 


Commercial and Industrial 
Soiling - Leasing 
Phone 726-209 Wellington 

rTharcourts 


Rank Xerox. 



race for productivity 



BY SPIRO ZAVOS 

_ WHflTTHE REVIEWERS ARE SflVING 

"The Real Muldoon Is much more 
rewarding khan the Prime Minister’s 
own two dismal attempts at autobiography. 

It reads particularly well The 
style is energetic, witty and 
trim, and the book is put together well." 

W. I’. Knits. Dominion 

"Znvos is a perceptive observer, 
a master of the probing phrase, 
the analytical paragraph." 

.Voter lfci.-Tii. Mn nnwalu Evening Standard 

"Of all the weighty issues 
The Real Muldoon raises, it’s odd 
thal Mr Muldoon now seizes mi nits in trying 
to discredit the whole commentary." 

Mil Difcuill. Waikato Times 

"... (he hook ... usefully 
illuminates several aspects of an 
exceedingly complex character." 

I'J. SttKiLT. N.Z. Herald 

“To all who are fascinated 
nr repelled liy our Prime Minister,.. 
this book is recommended reading" 

SWU. Hawkci Bay Herald-Tribune 

■The Real Muldoon Is the 
first objective biography of a New 
Zealand Prime Minister... 
it sels a high standiird 
for its successors." 

Aww. Southland Time* 
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Dairy Board gives milk market a shakeup 

hi, Dolinin miloonla a 11nannn i. 2 _ .. _ — JL 


by Belinda Gillespie 

INDIVIDUAL processors of 
town milk have been trying for 
years to win permission to sell 
flavoured milk in cartons. 
They can be forgiven if they 
now feel piqued about the 
Dairy Board's intrusion into 
the market. 

The Dairy Board, ostensibly 
permitted a licence for a plant 
to manufacture an export 
product, will enter the 
domestic market with an at¬ 
tractive flavoured product not 
legally defined as milk. But it 
is bound to make waves on the 
home front. 

The Dairy Board will release 
its flavoured milk on the New 
Zealand market later this 
year. 

The board declines to 
discuss prices. But according 
to an unconfirmed report, 
cartons would cost 30 cents for 
250 ml, and 60 cents for 500 ml. 

The final price will certainly 
be comparable with that of 
other packaged, flavoured 
drinks, rather than bottled 
milk. 

The board has been granted 


a licence to import the 
necessary Swedish plant and 
cartons because of the export 
potential of the product. 

Although plain and 
flavoured milk are the 
products now under con¬ 
sideration, the plant has the 
potential for packaging other 
milk based goodies such as 
baby foods and whipping 
cream. 

The milk will be produced at 
Takanini and marketed 
initially in the Auckland area. 

The exercise is planned 
primarily as an export ven¬ 
ture, but the existence of the 
local market will help build up 
export trade and give a 
chance to develop both product 
and expertise. 

The milk will be subjected to 
"ultra heat treatment", which 
heats It to a very high tem¬ 
perature. The milk * is 
sterilised without losing 
flavour or nutritive value. 

Previously the board ex¬ 
ported the components of UHT 
milk — fat and milk powder — 
to plants abroad. The new 
export will be the milk itself in 


mU !f dou l bled ltB P riCB back b» 1976, Rob Muldoon ap- 

Snd a I“ B ' t ^ ,e u eleV,8i0n Wlth a bott,B of mUk «» hand, 

ana a bottle of pop in (he other, figuratively speaking. 

mUk Pe ° P * C ° U,d aff ° rd C ° ke ' he reasone<,> they could afford 

MUk Board research has shown that mUk has a wholesome, 

JUJlIlSf tal ff a8B0 . c ‘ at , ed wlth IarmB and motherhood. The 
comparison with soft drink, even to justify a price hike of 100 per 
cent, was spurious and crass. Nor did it help milk sales. 

Complete removai of the mUk subsidy wUI bring the price of 
milk up to 18 c for 600ml. The question is not whether this wUI be 
done, but when. 

Sales of milk dropped drastically after the last big price rise, 
and have never recovered. 

The town milk industry would like to see the next price rise 
occur In a series of two cent steps taking place at six month in¬ 
tervals. Another radical Increase, it Is felt, could cause the 
bottom to drop out of an Industry already beset with popularity 
problems. 

But there is an uneasy feeling in the Industry that the Govern¬ 
ment wUI go the whole hog and virtuaUy double the milk price 
along with the post-election package of power, bread and other 
essentials. 


an attractive cardboard and 
foil brick pack. 

UHT milk has a shelf-life of 
many months and needs no 
refrigeration until after it is 
opened. The advantages to the 
Pacific and South-east ABlan 
markets are obvious, and 
there are already several 


competitors in the field from 
Australia and elsewhere. 

The advantages to the 
domestic market are less 
ohvlouB, but considerable. The 
Dairy Board will be selling its 
product in retail outlets in 
competition with Coke and so 
on. 


The new Xerox 3400. 

Itsorts 

out more than your 

paper handling 
problems. 

This is the new Xerox 3400, the latest addition to the 
Rank Xerox range of compact, free-standing plain paper 
copier duplicators. Naturally it does everything you’d 
expect of a small copier, but with one big difference ... 
it sorts out almost every small copier problem! 


The Paper Handling Problem. 

hoJJ® rox 34^0 with automatic original 
nanaiing, twin tray paper feed, straight 
f”. P er path and an on-line sorter copes 
Hn- ® ver ything from input to output, 

start m9 ^ ob that otber c °P' ers only 

The Reliability Problem. 

1,5 3400 . has > ts own built-in diagnostic 
fl ^,with a mini computer that 

nn+« m * at ! cal| y S0 nses and. corrects most 
potential problems before they have a 
chance to arise. 

The Quanty Problem. 
riarS nab e densit y control lets you lighten 
rinrL 0r ,?°[ ourec ! background originals; 
KtffnfS or * ac,ed originals. A newly 
\J.i 'mage development system gives 
ri«..® harp ' ciear im aQes from line 

almoS 9 anfing CriPt ' phot ° 9ra P hs 


The Servicing Problem. 

Because the new 3400 is a Xerox 3400, the 
back-up support doesn't start and stop at 
the Sales Representative. Behind every 
machine is a nationwide team of sales, 
service, supplies and staff training 
professionals. 

The Decision Making Problem. 

The 3400 gives you the best of both worlds. 
All the space-saving, cost-saving benefits 
of a small free-standing copier. With all the 
time-saving automatic facilities of the big 
machines. 

The Information Problem. 

Pick up the phone right now. Cal I Rank Xerox 
and get all the information you need. 

Facts, figures, specifications, sizes, prices, 
and how soon the Xerox 3400 can begin 
sorting out a lot of problems around your 
office;' 



It will have keeping 
qualities, transportability and 
an attractive pack similar to 
flavoured drinks, but the high- 
food-value status which goes 
with milk, whose short shelf 
life and cumbersome con¬ 
tainer have always limited 
sales. 

Graham McPherson, giving 
the MUk Board point of view, 
says he doubts that flavoured 
UHT milk will make Inroads 
on the domestic milk market. 

Flavoured milk "is outside 
the meaning of the Milk Act", 
Under New Zealand law, 
adding extraneous substances 
to milk turns it into something 
else. 

The Milk Board, therefore, 
declares itself unconcerned by 
the advent of the new, glossy 
product. 

Individual milk treatment 
stations, however, from time 
Lo time have produced 
flavoured, fresh chocolate 
milks which have been suc¬ 
cessful on the local markets. 

People already flavour their 
own milk at home, McPherson 
pointed out. Whether the Dairy 
Board product will affect the 


market for bottled milk is an 
unknown quantity. 

Dick Roberts, general 
manager of the Hutt MUk 
Corporation, says he believes 
the key to the market for 
flavoured milk is the con¬ 
venient carton pack. The 
Swedish “lelrapak" cartons 
which the Dairy Board wUI use 
are made of laminate — foil 
layered between cardboard — 
a material necessary for the 
UHT process. Town milk 
suppliers who want to package 
fresh flavoured mUk require 
only a straight cardboard 
container. 

Since 1070, Roberts has been 
trying to get a cartoning plant 
for fresh flavoured milk 
established In New Zealand. 
Initially the Government 
would not grant import 
licences for a continued supply 
of the cartons, at present 
manufactured In Melbourne 
from imported American 
board. A move to import a 
machine to stamp out the 
cardboard blanks was also 
thwarted because of the need 
to import the American card¬ 
board, as none suitable is 
made here. Now New Zealand 
Forest Products is testing a 
board which it has produced, 
and which seems to meet the 
Industry's requirements. If 
suitable, it will be used to 
make the cartons in 
Melbourne, though eventually 
it is hoped that UEB will make 
them here. 

Without appropriate con¬ 
tainers, town milk suppliers 
can't compete with the 
sophisticated Dairy Board 
product, despite the modest 
local successes of bottled 
flavoured milk. Competition is 
possible only if local suppliers 
have access to cartons and can 
make daily supplies of 
flavoured but perishable mUk 
In the convenience pack which 
meets modern consumer 
demand. 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 




•Xbtox and Rank X*rox are retfilared trad smart?* of Rank XaroxiN-Z.) Umliod. 




N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 

"It Is imperative that we re-orient our work organizations 
to the radios liy changed circumstances we face as a 
country." 

So says Roy McLennan, senior lecturer in Business 
Administration at Victoria University, and editor of 
Participation & Change in the New Zealand Workplace. 
This Important new book is Intended to help New 
Zealanders develop Insight Into methods which can 
transform the performance of our enterprises, and the 
satisfaction people get out of their work. 

In a highly readable Introduction, McLennan explains 
how participation and change, or 'Organization Develop¬ 
ment'., works in theory.,,.. then three New Zealand pilot 
studies show What happens in practice as well. 

Participation St Change in the New Zealand Workpiece. 
published by Fourth Estate Books. Only $4.06 at all 
good bookshops, or direct from Fourth Estate Books, 
P O Box 9344, Wellington. (See Fourth Estate Subscrip¬ 
tion Service coupon elsewhere in this Issue.) 
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Ask your adman 
how many car TVs t 

there are. I 

Multi-Net. Getting your show on the road with 
any one of our deals and packages. 







| Ask your adman 
11 how he reaches 
t®j the under 30’s. 


j| Metronet. Putting your point across when and 


-Tfjjjs where this elusive market is listening. 




Ask your adman how 

he talks to the < 

beach bunnies, (f 

Multi-Net. Wherever people are enjoying Ilf 
they’re never out of range of radio. 
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iff! Ask your 
|||| adman how 

JC he communicates 
fto* with yachties. 

Multi-Net. Radio waves zero in on any target. 

Your people are listening wherever they are. 
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Admen cross 

with TV 
changes 

BROADCASTING chairman 
Ian Cross’s announcement that 
Television One and South 
Pacific Television channels 
are to be horizontally struc¬ 
tured has left many ad¬ 
vertising men correspondingly 
flattened. Reactions range 
from the guardedly optimistic 
to something approaching 

despair. 

The official advertising 
organisations have expressed 
approval for the reasons 
behind the re-organisation. 
But they are mildly ap¬ 
prehensive regarding future 
methods of packaging time for 
sale. 

Asked by Admark how the 
Association of Accredited 
Advertising Agents viewed the 
proposed changes, the 
president, Jack Ilott, replied: 
"Until we see a firm outline of 
the proposed new ad¬ 
ministration for selling ad¬ 
vertising on both channels, 
there is nothing in particular to 
comment on. 

“In general, however, our 
association would applaud any 
move which, in the national 
interest, achieves efficient 
rationalism of services with 
ultimate cost economies and 
improved programming. 

“It is possible we will come 
to regret the absence of 
competition for advertising 
which currently exists and 
which is a spur to innovative 
Ideas. There will certainly be 
need for a judicious use of the 
monopolistic power that the 
new order will bring about." 

John Curry, vice-president 
of the Association of New 
Zealand Advertisers, said his 


association saw the objectives 
behind the rationalisation as in 
the Interests of the public and 
advertisers. But he was ap¬ 
prehensive that “a rise in rates 
may no longer be based on 
audience shares". 

He said he hoped there would 
be no loss of advertising 
flexibility and was concerned 
“that the advertiser may lose 
the opportunity to place ad¬ 
vertising where It will be most 
effective and finish up with a 
programme that does not suit 
his needs". 

In a television interview 
following the announcement, 
Cross saw he personally 
favoured a reduction in the 
volume of advertising on TV. 
Questioned on the effect of this 
on advertising revenue, his 
curiously-worded reply 
suggested that increased rates 






IAN CROSS ... in favour of 
reduction In advertising 
volume. 

would compensate for lower 
volume. 

Admark set out to elicit 
agency opinion on the possible 
effects of administrative 
changes which would mean 
that time for both channels 
would be sold by the same 
department. We talked to 
agency directors and prin¬ 
cipals who for obvious reasons 
prefer to remain anonymous. 





So full of goodness and 

so very very good (or you. 
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Ward & Grey’s 
advertising works. 


COMMERCIAL PROPERTY 
Auckland City 


Factory 2505 m2 office/amenities blk 537 m2 on 
freehold plus large yard mostly on lease. Have 
Party Interested in leasing part of factory 
presently available in non-trading company 
with substantial fosses in current year apd a 
very favourable mortgage. 



Replies to.. 


C.P.O. Box 274 
Auckland 




One agency director said he 
was afraid that the lack of 
competition between the 
channels would lead to a 
revised rate system and loss of 
buying options. 

"At present agencies can 
select their time zone, day of 
week and programme," he 
said. "The selections are 
based on a whole technique of 
sophisticated network plan¬ 
ning which may go by the 
board overnight. 

'it may be that agencies will 
no longer have the freedom to 
nominate the required 
placements and time may 
merely be allocated. These are 
our fears." 

A second agency director 
expressed concern about the 
effects of Cross’s ideas on 
programme Innovations. 

Cross had Btated that the 
changes would make it 
possible to meet BCNZ ob¬ 
jectives which included 
catering to minority and 
cultural audiences at more 
suitable times than is usually 
possible at present and 
fulfilling the social, cultural 
and educational potential of 
television. 

"Television is a medium 
with the broadest possible 
appeal, 1 ’ said the director. 
"Taking a night at random, 
February 7 saw two-thirds of 
Auckland homes viewing 
television. Cross is looking for 
the opportunity to allow 
programmes of limited appeal 
tor minority or cultural 
audiences. If these are 
scheduled in peak time, the 
result will be a reduction in 
total audience which means 
loss of selling power as far as 
advertising is concerned. And 
because Lite viewer has less 
opportunity to look at the 
programmes he wants to see, 
he’s getting less value for his 
licence fee." 

Cross’s veiled reference to 
reducing Lite volume of ad¬ 
vertising but selling it at a 
higher price, the director 
argued, had little reference to 
the supply and demand 
position. Advertising would 
sUH have to reach people at an 
economic rate. Otherwise 
money would go out of TV. 

"One factor worth 
remembering,” he concluded, 
“is that when two channels 
compete for revenue, the 
result Is an increase in total 
revenue, as it Is In any com¬ 
petitive marketing situation. 
But if competition no longer 
exlstB and audiences drop, the 
ftiture TV revenue picture may 
not be so rosy.” 

The spokesman for a third 
agency—its chief executive— 
was more sanguine. "The plan 
makes quite a bit of sense, 
calling as it does for a more 
efficient use of resources,” he 
said. 

"Whether the economies 
made possible will be passed , 
on to the advertiser remains to 
be seen. . •' / 

"I'm not at all sure —. 
especially as some steep rate 
increases in the past have not 
been justified by either added , 
audiences 6r> inflation . 
pressure^. In fact; advertising ■ 
has been asked to subsidise the ' 
costs of *wo-chfcnnel establish- . 
ment.” ' 

With regdrd to ;the situation 
of minority audiences, be said u 
he 'thought U possible-that*! 
Integrated, selling could pome 
up M deals'fpr time: onbothJi 
chaonelathaMwouldflemoYe t : . 

the, imbalance.' ■ WWtyfcttw®' 

woldd be' monopoly sailing,; 


competition had been 
unhealthy In a number of 
ways. Some deals offered had 
been of questionable value. 

The main danger of 
monopoly was the develop¬ 
ment of a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude. 

He summed up: "Overall I 
think the new proposals will 
improve programmes, spread 
the spectrum of TV viewing 
and improve TV as an ad¬ 
vertising medium." 

“A very sad affair,” was the 
contrary opinion expressed by 
the manager of a fourth 
agency. 

"It's a negative move," he 
said. "TV loses a lot of its 
appeal from the point of view 
of planning and the ability to 
reach audiences. To take the 
competitive nature out of 
programming takes the heart 
and soul out of advertising," 

He contended that reducing 
the amount of advertising time 
would make TV advertising 
less attractive. A tight 
situation with a pinch in time 
availability in key zones would 
evolve. 

TV still had to stay com¬ 
petitive, and he said he could 
see a great opportunity for 
competition from colour 
magazines. Present 
magazines would have to be 
stepped up and others in¬ 
troduced. "We could then 
reach the situation, as in 
Australia, where it is possible 
to mount a highly successful 
campaign in colour print 
media without recourse to 
TV." 

The chief executive of a fifth 
agency took a philosophic 
stance. "From the public and 
social points of view, it is 
easy to see the logic of running 
the two organisations in 
tandem," he said. 

"Probably something like 
this had to be done as a 
compromise, dictated by the 
size of the country. Never¬ 


theless, any reduction En the 
competitive edge is going to 
uncover some problems. 
Something will be lost in 
eliminating the identities of 
the two channels. 

"Listeners have certain 
loyalties. So do the people and 
personalities who make up a 
TV channel. What motivates 
them now? 

"Similarly, will the com¬ 
bined advertising department 
have the same motivation to 
sell as they had when in 
competition? We had a really 
competitive situation with TV2 
becoming a force in Us own 
right. Let’s hope that the 
selling of advertising won't 
drift back to the old 
monopolistic rut." 

He also sounded the warning 
that TV will still have to 
deliver audiences on a cost- 
efficiency basis or else 
surrender to other media. 

“And, incidentally," he said, 
"I imagine other media are 
welcoming this move.” 

So the message is clear. The 
great TV honeymoon is over. 

Although Ian Cross may 
deplore the numbers game as 
a means of assessing the 
popularity of TV programmes, 
advertisers will still be 
counting viewers in terms of 
target markets. 

Television will not command 
premium rates due to scarcity 
value alone. It will still be 
required to perform by 
delivering prospective 
customers at costs at least 
comparable with alternative 
media — under the proposed 
new system, or any other. 

Retail big 

agency 

business 

AN account in our February 14 
issue of the argument between 



Woolworth’s and the 
Newspaper Publishers 
Association on the payment of 
commission to agencies on 
retail advertising recalls that 
retail is big agency business in 
such countries as Australia,- 
Britain, and the United States, 
where commission problems I 
apparently do not arise. 1 

We are reminded of this. 
through a report released by 
Harold Austad, chairman of, 
J Ilott, concerning its 
American associate agency, 
Ted Bates. 

Bates' worldwide billings 
now exceed the magic billion 
dollar mark, no doubt assisted 
by recent acquisitions of large . 
United States agencies. The 
latest of these is Sawdon and 
Bess, a New York agency 
specialising in national and 
regional retail advertising. 

In 1978, its billings exceeded 
¥30 million, which makes the 
retail business pretty in¬ 
teresting. 

Ilott, which handles a 
number of retail accounts 
here, will no doubt be in¬ 
terested to avail itself of the 
share-out of expertise from 
this source — a standard 
procedure with multi-national 
agencies. 


Commercial and industrial 
Sell in[| - Leasing 
Phone 7 26 209 Welling ton 

htarcourts 


COMMERCIAL 

SPACE 

OFFICE - WAREHOUSE 
INVESTMENTS 
If you haven't tried 

WEYBURNES 

you are not really looking! 
RING 843-955, NOW 
M.R.E.I.N.Z 



Let us cater for your 
unexpected visitors. 

COMPUTA-GUARD 
ALARM MONITORING 


ARMOURED | 

Freightways . 


•: . MEMBgft N2SIA 

ALARM 


Please send me further details on your 
Gomputa-Guard Alarm Monitoring 
Service. 

Name.;. 

Company ...:... 

Address \ ..1.... . .. 


Return to Armoured Freightways Ltd . 
-P.O.Box 9585, Auckland. 




















































CNG finds favour with Energy Minister 


by Rae Mazengarb 

MAJOR Government decisions 
on the use of Maui gas alter¬ 
natives to expensive imported 
fuels are expected next month. 
But already it is clear that now 
Energy Minister Bill Birch Is 
sold on the idea of using 
compressed natural gas 
(CNG) in the Government 
vehicle fleet. 

An optimistic report of a 
compressed natural gas 
(CNG) specialist Is said to be 
circulating among Govern¬ 
ment officials, and Is expected 
to be released soon by the New 
Zealand Energy Research and 
Development Committee, 


Early indications are that 
CNG could be used to fuel 
several hundred thousand 
vehicles now in use, close to 
existing reticulated supply. 

Suggesting this possibility 
last week, Birch said: “A 
better than 40 per cent 
reduction in present petrol use 
could be achieved by such a 
development with a 
correspondingly large saving 
of overseas funds." 

But use of CNG Is not without 
its critics. Those with ex¬ 
perience In LPG point to the 
limited vehicle range per tank 
of CNG compared with that of 
LPG. They say the life of an 
equivalent 3.6 gallon tank is at 


referred to the "brooding 
resentment" of the South 
Island gas industry. 

"They are the have-nots. 
They do not have natural gas," 
he said. 

The Gas Association's 
strenuous efforts to interest 
the Government In in¬ 
vestigating the reticulation of 
natural gas to the South Island, 
had been met by a negative 
response. 

"Surely there is a pressing 
need to do this, especially as 
the projected demand for Maui 
gas for electricity generation 
has fallen away," Whitney 
said. 

Whitney, questioned later, 
said that members had had 
"innumerable discussions" 
with former Energy Minister 
Gair over a period of some 
three years on the need to look 
seriously at the possibility of a 
Cook Strait cable, but the 
Government had taken no 
action. 

He announced that the 
association itself would con¬ 
duct ita own "broad brush" 
study on the feasibility of 
pipelining Maui gas to the 
South island. The terms of 
reference for the exercise 
included the merits of the 
scheme in the New Zealand 
national case. 

It is understood about half 
the North Island gas un¬ 
dertakings support the study. 

In his address to the con¬ 
ference, Energy Minister 
Birch referred to the study. 

"We have of course done 
some arithmetic of our own, 
but I would be most interested 
to assess your own study In 
completion,” Birch said. 

"1 accept the need to 
overcome as far aa practicable 
the imbalance resulting from 
the present absence of natural 
gas in the South Island." 

Whitney said he expected the 
study to be completed within 
six months, when It would be 
presented to the Minister. 

Asked the possible cost of a 
pipeline to the South Island, be 
said $150 million would be a 
rough figure. 

Critics are quick to point out 
that the $100 million gas cable 
will be carrying gas to a small 
market; that the current in¬ 
dustrial and domestic market 
in the south is equivalent to 
Just half of that of the Hull 
Valley Electric Power and Gas 
Board. They add that this Is 
without taking account of the 
tremendous engineering 
difficulties of getting the 
pipeline through unstable 
country In the North East of 
the South Island. 

But Whitney argues that 
Maui gas should be viewed as a 
national resource—similar to 
the altitudes taken with 
hydroelectricity. 

‘‘No-one would think of 
denying electricity supplies to 
a community because such a 
supply was uneconomic when 
costed In isolation to the 
electricity system as a whole." 
he told the conference. 


Gas men air cable 
grievance 

TWO hundred gas men 
cheered out-going Gas 
Association of New Zealand 
president Bill Whitney at their 
conference last week when he 
called for a united front In 
moves to reticulate Mold gas 
to the South Island. 

Whitney said local 
authorities and manufacturers 
in both islands had contributed 
to a feasibility study which 
would look at all aspects of the 
long-term economic ad¬ 
vantages of South Island 
reticulation. 

Speaking of the South Island 
os "the disadvantaged area of 
New Zealand", Whitney 



McWUliara’s introduce 
Loved ale - an outstanding 
new white wine . . . with 
Slel-vin - a remarkably con¬ 
venient, new bottle seal. 

First, the wine: 

LovedaJe is a unique wine. 
Made from Riesling Sylvaner 
grapes, it hat the crisp, distinct 
character typical of wines in 
this popular category. But in 
Lovedale, the flavour is subtly 
enhanced by carefully control¬ 
led back-blending with pure 
grape juice. The result isa full, 
fruity white wine. A Riesling 
Moselle style reminiscent of 
the famous German Riesling 
Wines. 

Lovedale isa white wine for all 
occasions. A wine to serve with 
almost any meal, or on Its own. 
A wine that's perfect for sum¬ 
mertime entertaining, and 
every other season of the year 
as well. 

Now . . . meet Slel-vin. 

Stel-vin is a revolutionary new 
form of closure being used for 
the first time in New Zealand 
on Me William’s Lovedale 
Riesling Moselle. Developed 
in France, this remarkable 
new seal is now accepted in 
most wine growing countries 
throughout the world. 

Slel-vin closures give full pro¬ 
tection to Lovcdale’s quality, 
allowing bottles to be safely 
Stored upright. As an added 
convenience, Stel-vin closures 
are opened without a 
corkscrew and can be resealed 
- if ihere'9 still some left in the 
bottle! 

Look for Lovedale with its un¬ 
ique Stel-vin seal - at your 
usual wine reseller soon. 

If you’d like to know more 
about wine, write now for a 
free copy of Me William's Jm- 
pressive new Wine Guide, to; 

"Living with Wine", 
McWiDbin's Wines, 
P.0, Box 1283, 
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ENERGY 


Ihemost 200 kms, whereas the 
same sized tank of LPG will 
last double that distance. 

But energy specialists agree 
that urgent Government at¬ 
tention to alternative fuel 
possibilities is necessary. 

At last week’s Gas Industry 
Conference In Wanganui, 
Birch outlined to some 200 
delegates the gravity of the 
world fuel supply situation. 

The drop in world oil sup¬ 
plies had caused BP In¬ 
ternational — the largest 
supplier to New Zealand of 


petroleum products — to 
declare a force majeure on its 
term contracts, of the order of 
45 per cent. 

"The effect of the force 
majeure on our stocks is that 
we can no longer be certain 
that all those companies 
suffering forced reductions 
will be able to supply at or near 
OPEC prices during the 
second quarter," Birch said. 

Some companies might be 
forced on to the "spot" 
markets where prices are as 
much as 50 per cent above 
OPEC prices. The effect of 
paying such high prices, Birch 
said, would be damagi ng to our 
balance of payments and to 
our fight against inflation. 
About 16 per cent of our total 
oil imports were at risk in the 
second quarter, and hence Lhe 
Goverment would need to 
make an early decision on 
demand restraint measures. 

Against this background 
Birch emphasised the need to 
grasp "every practicable 
opportunity for switching from 
dependence on oil”. 

South Island industrialists 



BILL BIRClt... Bold on CNG. 


and gas men — who have been 
lobbying for adequate gas 
supplies — have been quick to 
grasp the importance of CNG 
to their caso for a Cook Strait 
submarine gas line. 

They say CNG could be 
taken at any point along lhe 
line for automotive use, while 
the raw feedstock can be used 
to develop a highly economic 
industrial and domestic 


market. 

Already some four com¬ 
panies and local authority gas 
distributors ore operating 
commercial vehicles and cars 
on CNG. One taxi company is 
in the process of converting Its 
fleet. 

Private sector interests are 
so great that two overseas 
trips are planned to evaluate 
Italian and American 
technology in vehicle con¬ 
version kits which currently 
range in price from $600 to 
$ 1200 . 

A big factor in favour of CNG 
for transport use lies in the 
fact that more Maul gas would 
be used, which in turn would 
mean n greuler production of 
condensate for the Marsden 
refinery. 

Uul like most substitute 
fuels, CNG raises questions of 
distribution, modification to 
the motor vehicle, and cost 
versus benefits to the motorist 
and the nation, said Birch. 

A feasibility study into the 
wholesale conversion of 70,000 
vehicles has been completed 
and is in Government hands. 





budgetary blunder: beware the boffins 


by Spiro Zavos 
EFORE the last Federal 
udgel in Australia, the 
Mastiff boffins came up to 
X Milder Malcolm 
Ler with a good idea: why 
reduce the amount the 

a ary man in the street paid 

■ Medlbank and put ad- 
tonal imposts on liquors 
iming into the country? 

The beauty of the iden was 
at the pluses and the minus, 
to Treasury figures, 
out. with 
aavan- 
Medibank 
..ent was a direct cost 
Inthecosl-of-llving index; 
liquor impost was not. 
If the scheme were 
■ful, the Government 

not lose any revenue but 

all-important inflation 
gure would have a 
flaUonary factor put Into it. 
U was widely rumoured in 
Btralla that Fraser was 
ing around his traps telling 
la that because of the 
^etary sleight of hand the 
eceinber index could be 


2 per cent. 


'lhe figure was in fact 2.3 per 
cent- This was much higher 
than anticipated, and made a 
mockery of the Budget 
prediction of a yearly inflation 
rate of around 5 per cent 
What went wrong? 

The Treasury boffins got 
their sums wrong. Instead of 
(he manoeuvre being a 
deflationary lactic, it actually 
created its own inflationary 
momentum. Without the 
trickery, the inflation rale 
might well have been Uic 2 per 
cent Fraser wanted to achieve. 

What this showB Is that 
hoffinry Is something to be 
careful of, even when it comes 
dressed up looking ever bo 
presentable. 

The level of understanding of 
economics is high in Australia. 
All ihe major newspapers have 
Uielr economics writer, as 
opposed to a financial writer. 
Thus, papers like The Age and 
Tlie Sydney Morning Herald 
arc able, through their 
economics experts, to work out 
for their readers what the 
latest figures really mean and 
why a certain result was 




THE AUSTRALIANS 


reached. 

After the December figure 
was announced, the experts 
were able to unscramble it. 
They argued that It was not aa 
bad as It looked, and that if the 
economy were left alone by 
the boffins it could recover to 
something near to a boom. But 
this will not lake place (the 
boom, not the no-hands from 
the boffins — that might never 
come) for a couple of years. 

The most encouraging sign 
of revitalisation of the 
economy came the day after 
the cost-of-living index was 


announced. This was the index 
which showed that retail 
selling was booming. So much 
of Australia's economy 
revolves around retail sales 
that it was hardly surprising 
that Fraser seized upon the 
news to predict that the light 
was definitely there at the end 
of the tunnel. 


It is an unlikely light as far 
as half a million Australians 


are concerned. These are the 


people currently on the 
unemployed lists. Their 
chanceB of getting jobs are 
minimal, with hardly a job to 
be had. Moreover, the figure 
does not include teenagers who 
would have left school but have 
not because they could not find 
a job. A photo in a Sunday 
paper showed a class in one of 
the Sydney schools in the 
suburbs with their hands In the 
air. They had been asked by 
the journalist to ralBe their 
hands if they had gone back to 
school only because they 
couldn't get a job. 

One has to feel Borry for 
these young Australians who 
face such a bleak future. Sorry 


and frightened, for as Carl 
Sandburg once aaid, "the 
slums will have their 
revenge”. An affluent country 
like Australia cannot expect 
this generation of young people 
to submit tamely to a 
futureless future. 

The Fraser argument is that 
once the inflation rate is down 
then the prime condition for a 
healthy society will be put in 
{dace. He looks to a period in 
the 1680s that repeats the 
Menzies era with low inflation 
rates and low unemployment 
rates. 

But this is a vision or a 
mirage for the future. What of 
the present? Needless to say, 
there have been any number of 
suggestions from experts and 
not-so-experts. One sug¬ 
gestion that has merited 
some attention came from a 
former economic adviser to 
the Commonwealth Bank, K 


Shiels. Shiels proposes a tax on 
"computers and other 
machines that create unem¬ 
ployment". He would allow 
exemption from the tax for all 
machines which could be 
shown to increase production 
and employment, so he is not a 
total modern-day Luddite. 

The idea of taxing machines 
rather than people dike the 
payroll tax) has attracted 
some favourable comment. 
But the most likely reaction of 
Australian businessmen to 
such a tax would be to send 
their computer processing off¬ 
shore, perhaps to New Zealand 
or Singapore. Then, too, 
Australia would be left behind 
in the race to automate, 
someth ing ita already over- 
protected manufacturing 
sector could iU-afford to let 
happen. 

It was Fraser himself who 
once put it best: "Life was not 
meant to be easy." 
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Oxford University Press is 
probably the oldest and the most 
respected publisher in the world. 

The Press was founded 500 years 
ago. Over the centuries it has 
published authoritative books for 
use wherever knowledge is sought, 
lb mark its quincentenary the $ 
Oxford University Press in New . x 
Zealand is publishing several \ 
unique New Zealand books. One 
of the most important is The -( ' 
Oxford Book of New Zealand ' V 
Plants, the product of ten years’ 
work by the authors, which , *'i 

required from Whitcoulls .v , 1 
lhe highest standards of t Jft'U, \ \\ 
typography, colour 

reproduction, printing 11..,, Air ” & \ 
and binding. i 

That’s why Whitcoulls JM 

were selected os printer vSsKK 
by lhe Press. Willi over .pSKl 
100 years of printing ‘ 


Anything short of technical 
perfection would have reduced its 
value us a guide to our New 

! Zealand plants. 

The typesetting for Doctor 
Lucy Moore’s text, intended 
for both professional and 
amateur botanists, hud to 
11 .) be clear, easy to 

l rend and 

2:\ . iW'l, scrupulously 




tcoulls have the knowledge 
and skin to reproduce material 
to the very highest slundnrd. 

The Oxford Book of New 
«»wnd Plants is an extra¬ 
ordinary example of Whitcoulls’ 
work. They were entrusted with 
the flak of reproducing Bruce 
trwin s original artwork with 
Painstaking accuracy while 
JJwuung its charm and dolicacy. 


t accurate. 

Whitcoulls' 
carc * n 

* ’ production has 
j w\ ■ rcsulle d in a truly 
\f x [/ jAv* engaging book, a 
I lit*,.({ hook that will endure, 

feji*. ' It Ihilhlully interprets the 
tv**' publisher's and authors' 
tt/t, desire for an informative 
Jr work that will delight and 
t) instruct the reader. 

Olhcr distinctively New 
Zealand books from Oxford 
University Press have been 
ontrusted to the experienced 
hands of Whitcoulls for 
production. 
l\vo notable ones are; 

The Urewora Notebook by 
Kuthorine Mansfield, a previously 
unpublished diary of a New 


Zealand bush journey by this 
internationally famous author 
and Looking Back: a Photo¬ 
graphic History of New Zealand. 
And the results will be the same. 
Distinguished. 

Which is the reason why the 
world’s oldest publisher chose 
Whitcoulls. 
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IT PAYS TO SHARE IN THE 
PROGRESS OF YOUR CITY 
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"Hello Pete, Ruby, 
Bruce, Anne, Roy 
Les, Brian, Sir 
ana Graham. 


Conference Cads. 

All youineed to do is provide Tolls with a list XL* a Conference at short notice? 

an hour before you wantyoS tT ^° U ^ lsh to attend " U P to a quarter o 
\ ...With up y to nine pjg, toll operator can conned you, 

v yw ere in New Zealand all at once by Conference .Cain; 


u/ ' 

C 3 


Keeping You In Touch = 3 
With Up To Nine Places. ^;: 
One Time. 
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juwer subsidies to help reduce expenditure? 


iononiics Correspondent 

BE Government may have 
Lced taxes last October, 
SjtBeems unlikely that its 

venue will decline. What the 
Lemment Isn't taking in 
tea, It I* taking by in- 
iasing the charges of public 
■rvlces. Taxpayers* 
tketbooks will also feel the 
tei of the Government’s 
Minuing policy to reduce 
)sldies. 

last week, for example, 
Sd prices rose by two cents 
I a 750-gram loaf. Three 
eks ago, bread prices rose 
! one cent. 

these price increases, se¬ 
lling to the Department of 
|de and Industry, are the 

E It of a $35 a tonne rise in 
price of flour. Instead of 
rbtog this cost Increase 
h a subsidy, the Govern- 
at has allowed It to be 
bed on to the consumer in 
[form of price increases on 
k<L 

v course, the prices of other 
[ds including flour as an 
{redlent will also rise. 
jVhlle the Labour Govern- 
lot was in office, bread was 
tddlsed. Around $5 million a 
hr was spent in both 1974-75 
i 1975-78 to subsidise bread 
ices. 

[lie social welfare-conscious 
hour Government also 
piled price subsidies to eggs, 
(at, milk, augar, wool, coal 
d gas. U was the stated 
ention of these subsidies to 
Id inflation In line and to 
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OUR 

OMPUTER 

ROGRAMME? 


• Situation 

ur computer programme? 
ptinually require change 

e your markets or your 
Jres change. Your 
fJmes Increase and the 
Mem becomes strained. 


* Problem 

anglng programmes Is the 
no of every programmer’s 
L Dissatisfaction leads to 
^ys and errors. 

^mentation - a 
Solution 

documented pro- 
are mor © quickly 

Ltwr/n 6 /? sily changed. 

.Computing can 
g^_people to document 
w systems. 

« Staff 

UK? Com P u hng have 
H Programmers available 
t0 brln B your 

bur t0 date - Use 
P/^rammers could 

aJSL.2" staff for 
“Pment of new systems. 
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make it easier for low income 
households to obtain essential 
foodstuffs. 

Now the main subsidy which 
remains is for milk. In 1977-78, 
nearly $42 million went to 
stablise the price of milk. And 
the milk price still rose. 

This year, the milk price of 
10 cents a pint is substantially 
above the price of 4 cents 
charged between 1935 (when 
the subsidy was introduced by 
the first Labour Government) 
and 1976 when the price of mUk 
was first increased by this 
Government. Even at 10 cents 
a pint, it is likely that the 
Government will Bpend more 
than $50 million this year 
subsidising the milk price. Or 
to put it another way, the 
Government is saving every 
man, woman and child in New 
Zealand nearly $17 a year on 
the price of milk. 

Butter and sugar prices are 
also subsidised. 

More than $6 million was 
spent lo subsidise butter in 
1977-78. This amount is the 
difference between the local 
price of butter and what the 
producers could get selling the 
butter overseas and is paid 
into the Butter Equillsation 
Account. 

Because of price fluctuations 
overseas, this account iB in¬ 
tended lo be self-balancing, 
but in recent years it has not 
been. 

The subsidy towards 
liquidation of the overdraft in 
the Sugar Prico Stabilisation 
Account was $4.5 million. 

A subsidy is an expenditure 
by Government designed to 
make the price of a good or 
service less Uian the market 
price. Subsidies may take the 
form of cither diroct payments 
lo producers and vendors or 
may be the differential bet¬ 
ween the buying and selling 
prices of government trading 
organisations. 

Often a subsidy is intended 
to bo applied as an instrument 
of social welfare policy to 
influence the choice between 
certain goods. For example, It 
is hoped that by keeping the 
price of milk down, low- 
income households will choose 
to consume milk rather than a 
more expensive Item like beer. 
Subsidies can be contrasted 
with transfer payments (such 
as social socurlty benefits) 
which are Intended to provide 
a household with extra pur¬ 
chasing power. 

With a transfer payment, a 
household can make its own 
choices about where the 
money is spent. 

In New Zealand, two entirely 
different “subsidies" are often 
grouped together because they 
are both sometimes introduced 
as stablisatlon measures in¬ 
tended to smooth fluctuations 
in prices or incomes. Subsidies 
on essential commodities and 
subsidies to Government 
departments so that services 
can be offered at a below cost 
price act to stabilise priceB. 

Subsidies to farmers ore 
really intended to help 
stabilise farm; Incomes ana to 
encourage: farm production. 

The overall cost of direct 
subsidies on essential com-' 


modules was around $55 
million in 1977-78. New 
Zealand's 45,000 farmers 
received $87 million in various 
agriculture subsidies. 

This year, direct subsidies 
on essential commodities are 
expected to reach more than 
*85 million. Farmers will 
receive more than $168 million, 
or a little less than $4000 each. 

If the Government is looking 
for ways to cut back Us ex¬ 
penditure, reducing subsidies 
may be a good idea. Two 
arguments against reducing 
subsidies are usually given. 
One is that by keeping down 
prices of essential foodstuffs, 
the Government protects the 
household from the effects if 
inflation. 

Hie second argument is that 
subsidies are a way of insuring 
that low Income families can 
obtain essential goods. 

Subsidised items are in¬ 
cluded in the consumers' price 
index. A direct subsidy will 
reduce the level of prices 
recorded in the surveys which 
go into the calculation of the 
monthly index. But the effect 
on the index of milk, butter. 


flour and sugar subsidies ia 
probably small. 

Items such as meat, fruit 
and vegetables have more 
major effect on the index. So, 
at least for the method used to 
measure Inflation, the removal 
of direct subsidies would not 
greatly increase the inflation 
rate. 

Low-income familie*. benefit 
from subsidies like any other 
family. Subsidies on essential 
items are allocated univer¬ 
sally without any 
discrimination. The benefit of 
the subsidy is available to 
everyone, no matter what 
income they earn or wealth 
they hold. 

But it is the higher-income 
families which get the greatest 
direct benefit, because they 
can afford to spend more to 
buy that extra pint of mUk or 
600 grams of butter. The 
Household Sample Survey of 
consumer expenditure shows 
that the amount of subsidised 
products consumed increases 
with the level of household 
Income. 

If the Government really 
wants to benefit low Income 


families, it could probably 
do so more efficiently and at 
less cost. By increasing 
transfer payments or making 
coupons available to those 
below a certain income 
threshold (defined by policy 
makers to be the line between 
poverty and sustenance in¬ 
comes) the Government could 
reduce the cost of direct food 
subsidies and at the same time 
make it easier for those 
defined to be needy to obtain 
necessities. 

Although U makes sense In 
distributional terms to provide 
subsidies only to those who 
need them, the producer must 
also be considered. 

If mUk prices were left free 
to rise to their natural market 
level, chances are that the 
demand for milk would fall. At 
10 cents a pint, the average 
consumer probably never 
thinks about the coat of that 
extra pint of milk for cooking, 
or for the dog. He might if mUk 
went up to 30 cents a pint or 
more. 

If demand for subsidised 
Items were to fall, both the 
distributors and the producers 


earn up to 


of those items could be hurt. In 
the case of some items such as 
butter, the stock of unsold 
product would grow, 

With the Dairy Board's 
already large stocks of dairy 
products, the Government 
may be reluctant to com¬ 
pletely do away with subsidies 
on milk and butter. But Us 
interest here is not to benefit 
low income families or reduce 
inflation. Its interest is to keep 
the price at a level where 
domestic demand for milk and 
butter remains about the 
same. 

Generally, the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy to reduce its 
expenditure by gradually 
reducing subsidies is a good 
one. But, as with increases In 
user charges for services such 
as energy, when the Govern¬ 
ment is reducing subsidies it is 
hurting the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. 

When the Government 
reduced taxes last October 
before the election, we were 
not told that we would end up 
paying for Government in 
some other way. But Is anyone 
really surprised? 
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National Mutual 


rper annum 

(this rate Is foraS '2 
year Investment) 


Jdlidl J 

policies 


Ij 


A Multiple Money' limited term policy otters you 
security, an outstanding earning rate plus life 
Insurance cover. 

HOW IT-WORKS 

• You pay only one premium. This may ba claimed 
against your Ills Insurance exemption tor Income tax 


Example 

Investment of single premium of $1 .OOO provides 
maturity benefit of $2.000 payable at end of lO'-i years 
to 12 years (as set out below) or on prior death. 


• If you are living at the maturity date of the policy you 
receive the maturity benefit free of fax; 

• The combination of Interest return on the policy and 
Income tax exemption can give you yields of up to 
24.3% p. a; 

• Policy terms vary (between 6 V 2 and 12years); 

• If you die during the term of the policy your estate 
receives the maturity benefit. 

THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF 
CONTRACT: 

■PLUS A THIRD’POLICY 

This policy Is designed for people over 55 years of age 
but under 70- The term is only 5Vi years and the policy 
returns your premium plus one third on maturity of the 
policy through death or survival. 


Investment of single premium of $ 750 provides 
maturity benefit of $1.000payable at end of 5 vs years 
or on prior death. 


if your age then the term ol and If the premium the tax-frei 
al entry is Ihe policy will bo is deductible and yield will 
year tax rale Is be 

Under40 10V z years 60c in the $ 16.5% 

Under 40 lO'h years 38cm the $ 11.7% 

40-54 it years 55c in the S 14.5% 

55-60 12 years 60c in the S 14.4% 

The one event mentioned above, is a change in the 
basis ot income tax payable by life insurance 
companies In New Zealand. At present, this income 
tax is assessed on the amount of the surplus 
distributed to policyholders. However, if. during the 
life of the policy, income lax became payabfe by life 
insurance companies on the basis of investment 
income. National Mutual's actuary would have to 
revise the maturity benefit of the policy on an 
equitable basis. At the present time the NatronaI 
Mutual has no reason to believe that such a change 
will be made by Government. 

INVEST NOW 

Take advantage of this excellent Investment 
opportunity before 31 March. It offers a high rale of 
growth, complete security of Investment and life 
insurance coverall In one attractive package. 

The m inimu m sin gle p remium Is $ 500. 

The Manager for New Zealand 

■ National Mutual Life Association 
PO Box 1692, Wellington 

■ I would like to receive full Information about 
Multiple Money policies. 

■ Name.....■ 

Address.......... 

0 .;...Phone.. 

_|^ pate of Birth .J . j . 

National Mutual 

Life - if that isn’t worth Insuring, what Is? 


the tax-free 
yield will 
be 

16.5% 
11.7 % 
14.5 % 
14.4% 


If the premium Is deduellble 
and your texts 

60c In $ 

55c in $ 

38c In $ 


the tax-lree yield Is 


‘DOUBLE MONEY' POLICY 

This policy is available to all people under age 60, and 


one event, will double your it 
the maturity of Ihe policy. ■ 
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How to bring NZ trade out of its protectionist 


othouse 


by Warren Berryman 

THE time is ripe for a fun¬ 
damental overhaul of the New 
Zealand economy. The 
question is no longer what 
must be done — but how can 
this Government, or any New 
Zealand Government, initiate 
painful changes and remain in 
office. 

Long-range planning desired 
by academic economists is 
difficult to implement 
here, with elections coming at 
three-yearly intervals. 

The World Bank, IMF, GATT, 
OECD, Federated Farmers, 
the Planning Council, and at 
least one Treasury official, 
have colled on the Government 
to free up the economy and 
liberalise import controls. 

But none of these bodies 
seems to have provided the 
Government with a nuts and 
bolts blueprint on how these 


desirable ends might be 
achieved. 

With elections never more 
than three years off, the trick 
is to break the eggs and make 
a politically acceptable omelet 
before the next election cat¬ 
ches the Government with egg 
on its face. 

But the political climate has 
seldom been more conducive 
to change. Even words like 
“competition" fwhich has 
traditionally been preceded by 
the pejorative “cut¬ 
throat”) have lost their sting. 
Consumers are now less likely 
(o accept as gospel the old 
truism that "open slather" Is 
not in their best Interests. 

The high priests of the 
economy have been publicly 
sharpening their knives for the 
sacred cows grown fat on 
protectionism, licensed in¬ 
dustry, Government-granted 
monopoly and import licences. 



OVERSEAS TRADE 


But the axe-man's hand is 
stayed, waiting the order from 
Rob Muldoon. 

Like T S Eliot's J Alfred 
Prufrock, Muldoon is faced 
with that overwhelming 
question, and must be won¬ 
dering, “Do I dare?" 

Like Prufrock, Muldoon is no 
Hamlet to want to make rash 


decisions that might end in 
chaos. 

He may or may not accept 
the above-mentioned 
economists’ proposed goals as 
desirable. But between the 
goal and the implementation 
falls the shadow of political 
expediency, as It should in any 
democratic state. 

The purpose of this article is 
to isolate just one of the 
proposed reforms, abolition of 
import licensing and 
liberalisation of our protec¬ 
tionist policy, and explore a 
means of implementing a 
policy whereby the advantages 
are not outweighed by the 
disruptive effects. 

As a starting point let us 
suppose the Government 
announced its intention to 
liberalise trade along the 
following lines: 
a An immediate abolition of 
Import licensing, coupled 


The secrets of a succe 


with: 

An increase in the tariff 


Announce that from year 
two of the scheme, all tariffs 
would be cut by 10 per cent a 
year for the following 10 
years, ending in free trade. 

The disruptive effect would 
be spread over a 10-yenr 
period, during which time 
there would be a steady but 
inexorable pressure on in¬ 
dustry to adjust, to drop lines 
that were not export com¬ 
petitive, and to concentrate on 
lines that could compete in the 
world market. 

The obvious defect of this 
scheme is that these 10 years 
span three successive 
governments. To work, the 
scheme would have to be sold 




_. _ , by Peter Nelson 

New Zealand Sales Manager - TAA. 



One of the most important things you can do for 
the firm you represent on a business trip, is to present 
a confident, successful image of yourself. Your ability 
as a businessman, and therefore that of the company 
you represent, is so often judged by your ability to 
organise yourself. And the time when you need to be 
most organised — when you’re making new and 
important business contacts — is the time when you're 
m a strange country, away from your usual office 
facilities and services. 

What you need at a time like this is a friendly 
travelling personal assistant/secretarial service that is 
completely au fait with all the local services and 
customs. And this is exactly what TAA provides 


TAA - your assistant at the airport and 
your secretary in the sky. 

TAA knows that one of your prime needs is to 
arrive at your business appointments on time; that all 
your transport needs — both in the air and on the 
ground — must be co-ordinated to a fine degree. To 
ensure this, they have a huge frequency of flights to 
all Australian cities at convenient times of the day or 
night, and will make any reservations you need for 
accoinmodal ion or transport. For those urgent 
documents TAA's Jet Express messenger delivery 
service will help you achieve your contract deadlines. 
TAA lakes pride in being one of the most punctual 
airlines in the world — you can rely on their advice 
about which flight to take to get you to any given 
PJjjj 1 at *y ^ v en time. Makes planning your day so 

Their in-flight services will impress you too Of 
counse you'll receive a meal or refreshment service 
with complimentary luncheon or dinner wine if you 
arc travelling first class, depending on the time of day. 
This service in itself is a great time saver if you have 
a heavy schedule ahead. You can relax and enjoy 
TAA s comfortable and friendly in-flight service and 
arrive refreshed and unhassled. You can ask the 
hostess to mail any correspondence for you, or radio 


ahead to book a 
Hertz, Budget or 
Avis rental car 
or a 

chauffeur-driven 
hire car to be 
ready at the 
airport when you 
arrive. 
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TAA’s great ‘Sneak-a-week’ plan for 
rejuvenating weary businessmen. 

This you really must experience. You owe it to 
yourself (not to mention your wife and the boss!). 
While you’re in Australia, it costs so little to 
snenk-a-weck' - or even a long weekend for a break 
hat will bring you back feeling like a new man. Or at 
least a better version of the old one. For example. 4 
nights at Hobart’s Wrest Point Casino (ex Melbourne) 
could cost you less than SNZ200.00. That includes 
room only share twin accommodation at the Casino, 
return TAA economy fares, and return ground 
T ansfers ln Hobart. It’s a fabulous way to unwind at 
the end of a business trip. And if that doesn’t appeal 
- TAA have literally hundreds of similar holiday 

SU u fe ? Paradise ’ the G °ld Coast, tropical 
resorts ’ 0Wback ~ a11 the ma j° r cities and holiday 

Get in touch with your nearest TAA NZ bonded 

dTman^TA? " g ‘ Ve y ° U m0re blformati ° n about 
the many TAA services specially designed to take the 

hassle out of your Australian business trips — and 

(what s more important) help you present your most 

confident, successful image 
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protect inn ism has on this 
sector. The farmers still 
contribute some 72 per cent of 
New Zealand’s export earn¬ 
ings, liut farm profits are 
falling, as is growth. 

At lenst part of the cause of 


it is thought to be far cheaper were it not for the 
usnd thus a waste of Government's protection 
nev . policy. 

. . to the public so that It™ h#> fair.’No one Federated Fanners lias 

0 An increase In the tariff take Uie form of a naS Xtainted an import already come out against 
levels of the items taken off goal, transcending ^ is little more subsidies and import licensing, 

import licence hat would politics. Qlng *1 * atemoney. One could strengthen the 

afford manufacturers the ^ Given the present ctfc* 11 a 2 thought he could farmers’ resolve and add 
same level of protection they this might not be the i and still sell public support hy demon- 

previousiy enjoyed; possible dream it seems. at a profit would be strnling the detrimental effect 

The Government wmdHk ! *j S nrntpi'liimtsm has nn iiiin 

*0 be far more fcJS* consumer 

at present. Long-m “ f0T imports. The present 
planning, and Ihecomntitn SSgsyslem leaves 
to invest In reslruetuiisf ^ for competition 
dustry, can take placeSL importers. A typical 

a climate of rational i holder enjoys a near . r ..* 

peculations. Industry winC on the market for Ills falling farm profits is the high 
to know that the rules i\ j* gndgoods under licence cost nf inputs which have been 
game on which they beset , in' short supply. There is forced up hy protectionism. To 
plans, and risk their iu if any Incentive for the cite an example: onion far- 
wili not be arbitrarily i we bolder to shop around mers until recently were 
capriciously changed. ^cheapest goods. He will forced to buy onion bags Uo 
Likewise, organised lab, itethe same markup on one export their onions) from a 
and the public at large, n* part bought for $6 as he protected local manufacturer 
hnve to be sold. While similar spare parts at prices far higher than !m- 
trade means cheaper goo^ebt for $2.50 each. The ported onion bugs, 
the consumer and pa would serve the con- Protect Ion-led inflation also 
wage-buying power, iltner but double the handling 
threatens job security h ujsales costs. He Is probably 
protected Industries - li £0 nly one with a licence to 
short term at least. fag in the spare part and the 

Selling the idea has aliaBionKr has to be content 
begun. A host of eaakjj he gets. Under a 
studies has consfstenriff system, no one has a 
concluded that couttu^eut-granted corner 
adopting a free trade pi 
have outperformed Imf 
looking countries like) 

Zealand. 1 

Even small countries,! 

New Zealand, with a a 
domestic market, few 
resources, and a 
reliance on imported 
have succeeded thnj 
adoption of free trade 
where we have failed. Hit# 
the staggering export p 
formance of Singapore, Kin 
and Taiwan. i 

New Zealand’s percertf 
growth of GNP is the km 
Industrialised counii 

export growth Is s« __ 

lowest. Productivity hast g. GEMMELL b 

to zero. Consensus a” 1 ®!bntng import Hcemlna would WHS ^'PP^wi (o grow nut of 
above-mentioned f«WecoMmy Ihe mill for protection to 

is that New Zeatf wmy - —- 

protectionism, which is r’themarkel. As tariffs would 
times higher than the aver^ fniposed on an ad VRlorum 
for all industrialised coosS?«. Importers, to remain 
is the prime cause of ill partitive, would have to 
woe. r 51 ar0UIM i for the cheapest 

New Zealand’s holt® 113 . an d cut their 
protectionism fosterer“jP* to the competitive 

growth of inefficient j™. president J H Gemmeil 

geared to a captive 4®. ^fsysleni would be claims that abandoning import 
market at the expea ® tawi Should a licensing would wreck the 

ports. Protection pusher* 1 cur, as was the economy. But need this be the 

price of imports gj years ago whon enso? 

guarantees a highfS%S lot ' bowI Given Umo. and the In- 
doineatic goods, thus '^j-Sklmmings ccntlvo to adjust, New Zealand 

inflation and ItewgK™ ®PP®dproduction manufacturers can and must 

spiral By could xpcclaliso and achieve 

(crnational division«W^w«imrnedately i p a y g, e (!Conomio8 of 8Culo . By ex _ 

protectionism has■‘riie abon£ fl "r a , uppy: ponding his horizons from the 
specialisation amL 1 “™ on °f Import domostic market to the world 
whore we have a placate our market, the manufacturer now 

vantage. It has also Miners who have 
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interindustry trade, w* 
associated technology 
tcrchange, thus IsoJatfrJ 
country from the ^ 
technology stakes, 
distorted by protection* 
rational allocation of 
and labour into areal 
this country has a 
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manufacturers. 



pushes up farm labour costs. 

The manufacturing lobby 
can be counted on to resist any 
reduction in their hothouse 
protection. Their argument 
would be that New Zealand 
manufacturers, with their high 
labour costs, can’t compete 
with "coolie labour’’. To this 
argument the Government 
might say: "Why even try to 
compute with coolie labour. 
With our technological ad¬ 
vantages and educated 
populace, why not just import 
our shoes and turn our efforts 
to making .something we're 
good ut, like milking 
machines." 

The manufacturers might 
also be reminded of (he cost to 
the community of their 
protection. This cost was borne 
by the community to protect 
the fledgling New Zealand 
manufacturer from foreign 
competition in its embryonic 
stage. But the manufacturer 


repay his debts to the com¬ 
munity by producing com- 
puUlivuly-prieed goods for 
both the home murkcL and 
export. After 40 years nf im¬ 
port licensing, this debt 
remains to be paid. 

Manufacturers’ Federal ion 
president J H Gemmeil 


collects export Incentives. 

The manufacturer who is not 
producing goods at world 
competitive prices is be|ng 
subsidised by those who can. 

It is here that the Govern- 


export competitive winners, 
and those who can't survive 
outside the projected hothouse. 


wide choice. 

To say that all New Zealand 
manufacturers need protec¬ 
tion from foreign competition 
would not only be a national 
insult, but would be dearly 
untrue. 

Bui under the protected 
hothouse, the winners not only 
have to subsidise the losers, 
but are forced to compete for 
labour and capital with the 
protected industry that is only 
a cost-plus operation, while his 
own industry, to export, must 
be cost efficient. 

The Government's high 


protection for NZ 


priority scheme is an attempt 
to sort the winners from the 
losers. Under free trade 
market forces it would ac¬ 
complish the same result with 
no administrative costs. 

Organised labour would 
likely follow the manufac¬ 
turing lobby in their cry 
against imports made by 
"coolie labour". The labour 
rank and file might not yet 
realise it, but this so-called 
coolie labour is well on the way 
towards a living standard that 
will surpass New Zealand's, if 


the present trend continues. 

Once again, a slow, 
inexorable movement towards 
a clearly-defined goal should 
allay some of the fears about 
losing one's job. Ten years or 
so is a long time to adjust. The 
luddites in the work force can 
be stilled with assurances of 
restraining schemes and 
guaranteed continuity of 
employment. 

As Muldoon said, the 
disruptive effects of im¬ 
plementing this sort of change 
could outweigh the benffts. If 


MILKING MACHINES ... we 
do it better. 

Muldoon, like the unfortunate 
Gough Whillam, announced 
something like a 25 per cent 
tariff cut straight out of the 
blue, the result would probably 
be massive unemployment, 
and a total Joss of the liule 
remaining business con¬ 
fidence. 

But this need not be the case. 
Open government can im- 
piemen! change while 
maintaining a secure climate 
of rational expectation. First, 
it must gain the public’s trust 
by laying its cards on the table. 
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The Series 21 family is designed to satisfy the following 
Distributed Processing application areas: 

• Slmplo, format-driven Data Entry at remote locations; 

0 Remote Data Entry, with user-programmable data 
validation; 

• Transaction-type applications, Including access to local 
data bases, with the production of business documents; 


[MS. 

Mohawk Data Sciences 


• Distributed Processing in a multi-programming 
environment; 

• Multi-operator, multi-function systems, Including 
communications network control. 




• Formatted Data Entry (FDEP) 

• . Batch Data Communications (2780 mode) 

• Media Utilities 

• Data Set Management (21 /40 only) 

• MOBOL Compilation and Execution (21/40 only), 

MOBOL (Mohawk Business Oriented Language) Is a very 
powerful language which is equally suited to Entry-level 
processing as well as to low-volume batch processing. The 
user has considerable freedom In structuring the flow of his 
program, and in formatting the CRT display; Particular atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the needs of keyboard Verification, arid 
also to providing means of handling keyihg-error situations 
and. remedy, the consequences of such errers.on the entered 
data. 
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Fast-food formula: time for a taste of class! 


by Belinda Gillespie 

NEW ZEALANDERS spend 
nearly $80 million a year on 
branded fast foods, and are 
Increasing that amount by 
about 10 per cent a year. Our 
spending rate of 15 cents In the 
food dollar on fast foods will 
reach 35 cents In five years, 
and we will soon be eating one 
in three meals away from the 
home. 

While trends in fast foods are 
anyone's guess, there are signs 
that people are going for a 
little more class in where they 
eat, if not what they eat. The 
big food chains are building 
stores which project a 
restaurant rather than a 
takeout image, and are adding 
sit-down facilities where they 
are now lacking. Thus greasy 
wrappings in (he car and 
chicken bones in front of TV is 
giving way to camaraderie 
among the plastic flowers and 
child-proof installations of¬ 
fered by the “big three" — 
McDonald's, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and Pirn Hut? 

There are big economic 
advantages of a system of food 


delivery where a product is 
master-minded from raw 
materials almost through to 
first bite. The principle is self- 
evident to economists of 
whatever political colour. In 
the drive towards moder¬ 
nisation, the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment Is urging people to eat at 
the takeout, and the ritual 
hours traditionally spent in the 
preparation and eating of food 
are being regarded as an 
unpatriotic waste of time. A 
fast-food meal takes 10 to 15 
minutes to eat compared with 
an hour for a meal at a 
restaurant — so, with a 
remarkable facility for lateral 
thinking, the Chinese have 
consulted the company that 
laid the golden egg for Ray 
Kroc, high-school drop-out — 
McDonalds, the capitalist 
dream come true. 

People can eat only so much 
fast food, and there are Blgns 
that the market may be flat¬ 
tening out in the United States 
and Australia. Even in New 
Zealand, where fast food is still 
something of a novelty, some 
sectors of the small market 
could bo near saturation. 


Wall Street is reported to be 
keeping an eagle eye on 
restaurant stock, threatened 
by rising costa and narrowing 
profit margins. Some 
segments of the fast food 
market are becoming over¬ 
built as the chains proliferate 
and competition gets tougher. 

There are optimists, 
however, who declare that the 
food business is "still a growth 
industry" compared with 
other retail businesses and 
United States Industry in 
general. Overall demand is 
still growing and the industry 
is in “the early stages of 
consolidation". 

Other analysts describe 
problems of maturity; chains 
have up till now made typical 
25 per cent quarterly gains in 
sales. But as they achieve 
equal levels of operation and 
marketing sophistication, such 
gains will be a thing of the 
past. 

As firms can no longer lean 
on an unblemished record of 
ever-growing sales and profits, 
(he name of the game is 
change in operation or in 
marketing strategy. The 


greatest potential is seen in the 
family restaurant market — a 
segment with more room to 
grow than the "heavily 
saturated burger segment’ 1 . 
These restaurants have the 
advantage of wider menus and 
greater flexibility to juggle the 
menu mix to cope with 
spiralling food costs and 
pressures on margins. Chains 
which rely heavily on one food 
item are currently suffering a 
considerable squeeze on 
margins, particularly the fast- 
food hamburger segment. 
Similarly, the chicken sector is 
under a question-mark — fast- 
food chicken sales have been 
found to be more dependent on 
commodity pricing than any 
other sector. 

From another point of view, 
"show me another industry 
where a small company can 
come out of nowhere to 
challenge the giants", said an 
industry spokesman, coun¬ 
tering fears of market 
saturation. His example was 
Wendy's, a hamburger chain 
— which has come from 
nothing to join the top 20 within 
a few years, achieving a 
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growth rate of more than 150 
per cent (compnred with 
McDonalds 21 percent in 1975 - 
76). 

An industry which depends 
more for “the bundle of ser¬ 
vices” it offers than the quality 
of food is particularly 
vulnerable to fashion and 
customer whims. Newcomers 
have the advantage; to change 
is now seen as crucial to a food 
company’s success. As Mc¬ 
Donald's earnings for the third 
quarter of 1978 dropped by 20 
per cent as a result of the 
company's efforts lo absorb 
increased costs and protect its 
market share, observers 
questioned whether in¬ 
flexibility was the cause of the 
problems. 

On the Australian scene, Uie 
so-called "big three" take up 
only 8 per cent of the market, 
though heavy promotion 
suggests a much bigger slice of 
the cake. By 1981, consumers 
are expected to spend $3150 
million on fast foods, or $13.50 
of the weekly housekeeping 
budget, from $650 million in 
1971, or $3.50 a week. 

Despite the predictions of 
inexorable growth, in 
Australia McDonald's and 
KFC are reported to be 
hustling for shares in a market 
which is also flooded with 
Chinese takeaways. Last year 
McDonald's, a relative 
newcomer, was still In the red, 
and reported lu have lost sales 
since it introduced the 
variation of a hamburger with 
salad. 

KFC across the Tasman is 
said to be under pressure from 
McDonald's, and to have 
modified its system to meet 
the challenge. Changes an¬ 
nounced in January included 
extending the range of food 
and providing more restaurant 
facilities; the latter is the 
factor which has given the 
McDonald’s group a distinct 
advantage. The news follows 
a 20 per cent earnings slide 
to the year Mny 31 L978, 

when net profit fell to $ 2.1 
million from $2.7 million. The 
Australian changes parallel 
similar activity in the United 
States, where, according to the 
chairman of Hcubleln Inc. 
'The chicken turnaround ims 
begun" — after five years of 
flat KFC earnings, followed hy 
a profit plunge, KFC is 
spending $50 million to 
refurbish ils now dilapidated 
candy striped stores, and is 


moving into a ^ 
d «or with gS* 1 
space. t 

Rob Vincent, 
manager of KFC * 
major differencabt! 
New Zealand op*£ * 
those in (he UnitedS 
Australia. Chief "ftj 
New Zealand Z 

eompany-ownedandj 

The franchlie sysla 
operates elsewhere tu 
standards can slip ia 
of a poor operator 
glossy image become 
greasy spoon. 

According to 
mutual report, Kent 
Is still performing _ 
several new store 
development, li* 
corporate sealing h > 
and an open kltcba, \ 
with overseas Irani i 
turnover up 18 per o 
company turnedbiin c 
profit performance [ 
some contraction Inc! 

spending andthe ems i 

other fast-food outlet! 

Vincent claims i 
company here has tb 
of hindsight. The nun, 
stores - Kent I 
(Wellington*, Nelson,I 
and Shirley, haveia 
facilities. The con; 
already in “phase Hi 
operations. With li| 
operating, KFC 1st 
estimated saturatlosj 
■15 stores, and is moiitf 
period of couoHdtt 
existing operatic 
■‘revitalised”, no 
facilities and other, 
spinners such as i 
windows will be addei 
The company is sfi.> 
leader in (lie fast-MI 
says Vincent, in !e 
customers per *edj 
market sales. In tbefe? 
months, the estimated: 1 
of meals sold per fe? 
increased from 23P 
2BtM«ifl. Chips and cm: 
were added to the K 
year, and milkshakes! 
the pipeline. . 

The company has v 
its emphasis on stalltj 
at management adj 
levels, perhaps In KE 
the much publicist' 
Donald's empbacj 
education which culnk 
a course at Hi4 
University. With [foj 
stores and two I* 
trainers, KFC Iasi)« 
two-day residential <$! 
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THE BIO THREE 


McDonald 


trainee managers and Bent 
seven of them to Australia. At 
store level, staff are trained In 
various Jobs and get paid extra 
if they pass examinations. 
Though admitting that the 
economic climate has had 
some effect on operations, 
Vincent claims that his 
eanpany Is in excellent shape, 
thanks to a strong 
management team, good 
marketing and staff training. 

A leader of one of the major 
companies predicts that the 
capital and marketing ex¬ 
pertise of the “big three" — lo 
which could be added Lion's 
chain of Cobb and Co. 
restaurants — will eventually 
squeeze out their New Zealand 
imitators, though there will 
always be room for the in¬ 
dividual operator, who often is 
complementary to, and 
flourishes alongside, a store 
owned by one of the giants. 

Tom Brow, manager of Uie 
Wellington-based company 
Homestead Chicken, says 5 **- 
years of successful operations, 
2S per cent of the fast-food 
chicken market, and a muitl- 
mliiondollar-a-ycar turnover, 
have proved that “number 
Uve". While admitting to 
wing in direct competition 
with KFC he says he believes 
that there is still room on Uie 
market for everyone. With a 
smallish chain of six stores 
md two more being built this 
y®ar, his company is also in a 
!r“ * consolidation and 
safe, discreet buying’’. 

rJUl! in * sl J ead Js franchised 
rom a Sydney company which 
Juried as a family business 10 
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capital. Big Tex has two 
licensed outlets In hotels, and 
is trying for beer licences at 
other outlets. 

Big Tex has a subsidiary 
company, Country Choice 
Products, which produces 
salads, chips, burger patties 
and so on for sale at its own 
outlets. It is also moving into 
the delicatessens of the big 
cooperatives. 

In the short-term, says 
Johnson, the company will be 
expanding mainly in that 
direction, while “stabilising" 
the restaurant size. Although a 
new outlet Is opening soon at 
Palmerston North, one has 
been sold off in Rotorua as 
"not being In line with long¬ 
term objectives". These, says 
Johnson, are to get a good 
return on invested capital, 
expand tile market, and 
uromote the inmop nf a fnmiU, 


Kentucky Fried Chicken, Pizxa Hut. 

sealing 40 In the Auckland 
store, Brow is cautious about 
rushing Into the. restaurant 
concept, with the higher 
capital cost and need for high 
margins. The present small 
store is of a basic, inexpensive 
design, with no extra staff 
required to service tables and 
clean up. 

Lion’s Cobb and Co. 
restaurants claim another 
segment of the market 
altogether, though one that 
probably overlaps (at the 
edges) with the straight 
takeout. The number has 
grown lo 14 since opening five 
years ago at the South Pacific 
in Auckland, and Lion expects 
to open several more each 
year for the next five years. 

The company is "delighted" 
with the success of its formula, 
which Des Fitzgerald, 
publicity affairs manager, 
says has worked in every 
location. When Lion an¬ 
nounced its planned Cobb and 
Co. In Hamilton's “Golden 
Mile," local predictions were 
that the venture would flop in 
an area renowned for its 
conservative habits. But, in 
line with the company's own 
market research if not local 
opinion, the restaurant proved 
an unprecedented success. 

Cobb and Co. appeals to 
young family groups in 
providing a venue with a 
"sense uf occasion" at a 
reasonable price. Major parts 
of the recipe, says Fitzgerald, 
arc thc facta that they 
welcome children, and arc 
licensed — a winning com¬ 
bination in u country where 
only high-priced restaurants 
which discourage children are 
fully licensed. 

Another ingredient is a menu 
wide enough to bo attractive 
and flexible, but not so wide 
that U becomes expensive. 

Fitzgerald says IJon has no 
real competitors in this area, 
and believes that the market is 
still wide open. Pizza Hut, 
although licensed, has its own 
recipe for success, and is 
patronised by clients with a 
definite preference for the two 
main menu items offered. 

Saturation, Fitzgerald says, 
would be "one In each small 
town”. But the cities can take 
more— a second Cobb and Co. 
was opened in Christchurch 
with some reservations, bat 
mot with such success that a 
third is envisaged. 

Big Tex, with ll retail 
outlets, is another 1 ‘medium- 
sized" chain, whose general 
manager, Tom Johnson, soys 
has proved Its viability against 
the big competitors. New 
Zealand’s wide geographical 
spread and small .population 
base, he believes, tavour tbe 
small operator; Big - Tex 
opened atFoxton In 1964,weU' 
before the tncunifori w the 
overseas, ir*hch|aef.'; 

Ultimately ■ a restaurant more' 
than a takeout, Big- Tex has 
developed ! “betwixt and 
between" packagg'aU own.' r 
Tom Johnson aeee WotT a?: 

■ antfkey location* •: 


dining-room which “won't cost 
an arm and a leg". 

Staff may be the biggest 
problem for the "medium’’ 
operator who doesn't have the 
training resources available to 
the big conglomerates. New 
Zealanders aren’t service- 
oriented - they neither 
expect nor give good service. 
Turnover is high. One answer 
is to franchise outlets, a move 
which is being made both by 
McDonald's and Big Tex. With 
a vested interest, it Is claimed, 
the franchiser is on the spot to 
get maximum staff control. At 
mid-1978, only 28 per cent of 
McDonald’s American outlets 
were company operated, and 
recent advertisements In¬ 
dicate thal ihey are moving 
into franchising here. 

Other observers claim that 
franchising creates bigger 


particularly in a small market, 
where one bad operator can 
mess up a whole company's 
image. Putting In an owner- 
operator, however, cuts 
margins and can add an extra 
$ 10,000 a year to profit; 
franchising, therefore, could 
be taken as a sign of financial 
strain on the part of the 
companies concerned. 

It seems clear that the 
restaurant-oriented facilities 
have benefited from a 
“trading-down" effect, and 
have probably siphoned off 
some of the high-class 
restauranL trade, as well as 
creating a new market with 
families dining out. Reports 
from overseas show that fast- 
food operators are in¬ 
creasingly looking to 
restaurant-style eating to keep 
up their profits. This is the 


to meet the criteria said to be 
necessary to keep Wall Street 
happy with restaurant stock; 
operations “must be able to 
change, compete aggressively, 
control pressures on margins, 
maintain their market share, 
successfully put through price 
hikes, and expand their hours 
and types of operation". 

Even where dining facilities 
are offered, single food 
specialists like McDonald's, 
KFC and Georgie Pie Family 
Restaurants (with an $80,000 
loss for the six months up to 
September last year) may 
suffer at the hands of more 
sophisticated competitors. 
Other elements, such as a 
more flexible menu and a 
family licence, offered by the 
successful Cobb and Co. chain, 
combined with the fast-food 
concept, could prove to be the 
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Securities Commission: teeth for the watchdos 

by Peter V O’Brien ‘'debenture" as an example, lays, and every one of them fa conflicts hAt«,«n ; 0, 
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THE Securities Commission 
will be concerned to see that 
legal techniques which are 
appropriate for one purpose 
should not be distorted for 
another purpose. 

The commission ’a chairman 
designate, Wellington lawyer 
Colin Patterson, says that 
centuries of commercial law 
hove produced techniques 
which are very apt for a 
particular purpose. Using 
those particular techniques 
might give one solution in one 
area, but In the long run cause 
problems in other areas, 

He uses the term 


"debenture" as an example. 

A “debenture" is an 
acknowledgment of any kind 
of debt In traditional legal 
terminology, but popular 
usage has given It a cast which 
means something different. 

"Now It fa a very uncertain 
term," Patterson says. "We 
(the commission) want to 
remove this uncertainty." 

But he is emphatic that the 
commission will not be 
imposing legal straight- 
jackets on the commercial 
commimlty, and quotes a piece 
of doggerel to illustrate the 
point: 

"There are four and twenty 
ways of performing tribal 


lays, and every one of them fa 
right." This is also the 
philosophy which affects the 
accountants’ "true and fair 
view" when describing a 
balance sheet. Working from 
theBameraw information, It fa 
possible to construct many 
balance sheets, each of which 
presents a different picture of 
the enterprise. The differences 
relate finally to questions of 
judgment, answered 
conservatively or liberally, in 
areas where there are no 
'‘right" answers. 

Patterson acknowledges 
that the commission’s 
empowering act creates a 
situation which fa riddled with 


conflicts between various 
divisions of commercial and 
corporate law. He says the 
commission will have to strike 
a balance "in a whole host of 
areas". 

Problems relating to the 
nature of a company's: 
"capital" in the contemporary 
scene have, in hfa view, been 
mixed up with other legislation 
devised to handle particular 
situations. 

"Other legislation, 
principally tax legislation, has 
resulted in complexities in the 
corporate capital structure. 
That legislation needs to be 
looked at from a general point 
of view, rather than the 


40*' 




How to find a needle 
in a haystack 
in less than 30 seconds. 


We can approve credit for any one of 
our 36,000 cardholders In less time than it takes 
to write-up the bill.” 

— Pat Reinhardt. Manager. Membership Division, 
Diners Club of New Zealand. 


“With the Kodak Oracle 
microfilming system we have 
at Diners Club, we can find 
anything In our records in 
90% less time than It took 
before. Be It an old account, 
correspondence, credit 

rating or whatever, all ft takes 

is one operator and 30 
seconds." 

ii'nere Club of N.Z. has found 
that the Kodak Oracle 
microfilming system can 
provide quick solutions to 
many applications. 

You can get the response you 
need wherever paper files are 
maintained, wherever 
computer documents are 
I'^-Ora 016 can handle such 
applications as: order entry 

n^!w r ? cess . ins ' accounts' 
payable/recelvable, 
purchasing functions, 

service™ 1 records * ^stonier 

offers time and 
money savings that your 

busines s may not have been 

■ RoH?, C ° St ^ V? tlf y U P t° n °w: 

Reduce multiple manual 
sorting steps. 

• Quickly match, co-relate, or 
cross reference two or more 
documents. 

• Retrieve documents very 
quickly funder 30 seconds). 

• Periodically purge files to 
save file space. 

• Obtain legible, legally 
acceptable copies of 
documents.. 

arfd(Hes a1e dupllcate copies 



• Re-allocate the efforts of file 
maintenance personnel. 

• Reduce the problems of lost 

money as the result of lost, 
misplaced, and misfiled 
documents. 

Kodak Oracle 
meansquicker, 
more efficient 
management and 
retrieval of your 
Information 
through microfilm. 

It means easy, 
one-step key 
access through 
discrete document 
codes. It can mean 
flexibility, no 
matter what your 
filing procedures ir 4 


lip Division, 

UNUS CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL 

today and in the future. And 
It can mean a full range of 

application capabilities. 
Kodak Oracle equipment. A 
low-cost micro-image filing 
and retrieval programme that 
takes the needle out of the 
haystack in your information 
flow problems. A method that 
truly responds. 




Kodak microfilm 
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C I PATTERSON... 
commission will have to 
"strike a balance" 

corporate point of view." The 
problem is seen in the use of 
convertible notes and specified 
preference shares, securities 
which have become popular 
due to tax legislation. These 
are cases where a fiscal tool 
has been used to create a 
corporate security which 
Patterson says he thinks may 
not otherwise be used. 

Put another way, the issue is 
whether the corporate capital 
structure should flow from tax 
and other legislation, or the 
latter flow from the former. 
Do you define the appropriate 
capital structure of the 
enterprise and maintain it, or 
adapt the structure in the light 
of fiscal expediency at nny 
particular time? 

These Issues go deep into the 
nature of commercial law, 
economics, and the concept 
of Incorporation. They 
also move further back into the 
underlying philosophies on 
which such concrete forms are 
based, but Patterson is quick 
to say that the commission is 
not concerned with policy, only 
with practical effects of 
policies on the day-to-duy 
working of the com more ini 
world. 

TTie commission’s first job is 
the overhaul of thu rules 
relating to the issuing »f 
prospeciusos, a Job which is 
listed first among several 
matters in section 70 of the 
Securities Aci. 

The procedure is involved, 

fa n™. & bly " hake <•“»" 
jn time. Section 70 saya that 

the Governor-General may : 

^liMtoUiiie.byOrdwin 1 

Council, fa accordance with 1 

the recommendation of the 1 

Lommission (our emphasis) 1 

make regulations for various 4 

purposes. The first point to 1 

note fa that there is no r 

compulsion on anyone to c 

follow the commission's *> 

recommendation. Regulations F 


■ j 'may* be made. SeeaH i 
i seems that If regulatlonHL 
be made in this manner 
they will be niade 
accordance win 
recommendation etc.” 

Bui that is only one bbwcu 
• the section. The comiQ 
cannot operate in a vacua I 
After detailing the area' 
where regulations may V 
made, the Act says: 
““king any recorameakfo 
... the Commission shall - 4 ! 
everything possible on tow 
Hi to advise all persons V 
organisations who, In Hi! 
■* opinion, will be affected byaj! 

Order in Council made | 
accordance with ft! 
e recommendation, of ft 1 
f proposed terms thereof; a i 
i give such persons uj; 
s organisations a reasons^! 
p opportunity to nub 
- submissions thereon toft 1 
i Commission.” 

» That provision could craft 
1 administrative problems, lh' 

' first question is the matte 
the commission's opinion, ari. 

1 whether that is a free flositl 
opinion, or an opinion silld 
must be reached with regari 
i to the usual rules tl 
reasonableness and so on. fa 
example, it can be argued the 
every company and every 
person socking money fros: 
thu public would be "af/edef, 
by new rules govern^ 
prospectuses. Merelj, 
“advising" those peopleofft; 
"proposed" terms would.' 
create a difficult problem t 
regard to sifting through 1 1 
mass of general as opposed bi 
specific comments. 

The commission will have ft; 
work out an approprls!i ! 
procedure to deal with 
practical problem. It 
probably preparo draft rula; 
which would then be circulated, 
nod advertised for discussis 
and comment before flail 
rules are presented to ft* 
minister as a recoO 1 
ineiulation. 

The commission's gooew 
powers go beyond maktof 
re com mend at ions 0 “ :. 
regulations to control financtf 
advertising. Section 10 giv® 
the commission these power* 

"To keep under review the la« ; 

relating to bodies corporate 
securities, and unlncorporjW 
issuers of securities, and W y. 
recommend to the mlolifa . 
any changes thereto that a 
considers necessary: en<j 10 
keep under review practice? 
relating to securities, and» , 
comment thereon to Wf 
appropriate body; •: 

promote public underatanaW 


0 f the law and practice 
relating to securities." 

AhT third power Is one of 
education. Patterson has 
several Ideas about this 
including the possibility of 
preparing material for use in 
jJiiJolfl so that people have a 
better understanding and 
working knowledge of 
significant matters which 
affect their everyday finances. 

The second power contains 
the curious words "to 
comment thereon to any 
appropriate body". This 
seems to bring in 
organisations like the Finance 


Houses Association, the Stock 
Exchange Association and 
other bodies which deal In 
securities. But a power to 
"comment" is a vague power. 
The effectiveness of this power 
will depend on the 
commission's authority, and 
its ability to persuade people 
from a position of respect, 
backed up by the final sanction 
of recommending to the 
Minister that legal changes bo 
made. 

The commission will hope 
that its “comments" will be 
taken seriously by 
organisations to which they 


are directed, rather than being 
dismissed as an Interesting 
opinion which may or may not 
be followed. If the latter result 
occurred after a "comment", 
the commission, irrespective 
of Us power to recommend 
legal change, might as well not 
exist. It would lack the 
authority essential to such a 
body. 

Patterson gives the 
impression that he and the 
other commission members 
(yet to be appointed) will 
move gradually in reviewing 
and revising the law, and will 
be careful not to promote 


Fletcher understates merits 
of attractive share issue 
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by Peter V O’Brien 
FLETCHER HOLDINGS’ one 
for three specified preference 
share issue has considerable 
attraction for investors, but it 
la also complicated. 
Unfortunately background 
information published so far 
contains two arithmetical 
errors (one minor) and at least 
<meinvalid assumption. If they 
were corrected, the issue is 
more attractive than appears 
from the company's 
statements. Last week, the 
Auckland conglomerate issued 
a “Fletcher Backgrounder" to 
financial institutions, brokers, 
aid the financial press. 

The second and third 
sentences say: "The Specified 
Preference Shares will carry 
the attractive dividend rate of 
15 per cent per annum paid 
semi-annually. This is 
equivalent to a yield of 15.56 
per cent p.a. paid annually in 
arrears." 

The ‘"equivalent" yield has 
been calculated on the baais of 
taking one half-year pnvment 
and reinvesting it for six 
months at 15 per cent. The 
assumption that the Investor 
can obtain a return of 15 per 
cent on that money In present 
conditions overlooks the 
comparative risk factors. 
Excluding mortgage 
investments, any person who 
^ht a yield of 15 per cent 
would be taking a level of risk 
wdl beyond that involved in n 
company like Fletcher 

nunM Tho l,i 8hosL rnte 
currently from n 
reputable finance house is 
urn, s 14 per cent unsecured 
™es No Ustod company fa 
providing a dividend yield 
ajywhero near LB per cent, 
the secondary fixed interosl 

belnSf ic aBl Wc0k wa8 0,80 
oelow is p er cen j 

The first arithmetical error 

t0 thc oNotmenl of 

!jf her ordinary all area for 

Bharp B 3 i PeC i^ ed preference 
of ^ 5lx years on the basis 

for P?!!'u entofthet,,en Prlco 
£L F1 2 cber ordinaries, nils 
tha fortun ately understates 
Je return t0 , he i nveator| md 

iJi ompflny 8ays that a 

ortkfnH 0 ” at 85 per cetlt °f the 
SS 68 « ives a "15 
S'^fttheendofslx 
k incorrect. The 
^ Urnat the end of six years is 

^commercial"! 

_ SPACE U 
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lf Wu haven’t tried I 

sag 
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17.H per cent. 

The error has occurred 
through confusing a discount 
rale with a percentage gain. If 
something is bought at 100 and 
sold at 115, that is a gain of 15 
per cent. But If something 
worth too is discounted to 85 
«the principle which applies to 
commercial bills where one 
talks nr a “discount rate” 
rather than a rale of 
"interest") the difference 
heLween 85 and 100 is the gnin. 
And 15 related to 85 is 17.6*1 per 
cent. Fletcher's examples 
illustrate the point. 

Tile company says "if the 
market price in six years Is 
$2.35, two specified preference 
shares will convert to one 
ordinary, while if it is $3.53 it 
will take three specified 
preference to obtain one or¬ 
dinary". 

This means Ihat $2.35 equals 
an initial investment of 
$2, while $3.53 equafa an 
initial investment of $3. 
Consequently, the difference 
of 35 and 53 cents respectively 
is related to (he appropriate 
investment, which in turn 
means that half nf 35 cents 
f 17.5 cents or 17.5 per cent) is 
the gnin on $1 of investment in 
one case, and one third of 53 
cents 07.60 cents or 17.66 per 
rent) is the gain on $1 of 
Investment In the other case. 

The company has made 
another understatement in 
saying that the final yield 
incorporates "at least 2.5 per 
cent per annum of bonus". 
This figure has been 
calculated by taking 15 per 
cent and dividing by six. Apart 
from the fact that the 15 per 
cent is incorrect (should be 
17.64 per cent) the division is 
invalid, although it will be seen 
that the real return fa a 
quarter of 1 per cent higher 
than the company has 
calculated. 

If a share is bought at $1, and. 
2.5 per cent a year is sought for 
six years, the Investor needs to 
realise $1.16 at the end of six 
years. If the final amount is 
$1.15, the annual gain fa 2.35 
per cent. The difference is 
minor, and therefore is 
unlikely to defer Any 
shareholders froqi. taking up 
the issue. 

the actual bonus element•' 
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per year, working from a gain 
of 17.6 per cent based on the 
discount rather than a 
percentage increase of 15 per 
cent, comes out at 2.75 per 
cent, or 0.25 per cen,t 
compound a year above the 
calculation in the 
backgrounder. 

It should also be noted that 
the market will amortise the 
final gain of 17.64 per cent in 
varying proportion over the 
life of the security. That will 
increase the return to the 
shareholder, although to what 
extent depends on the final 
decision taken in the market. 
To that extent the return fa 
again understated, although 
Fletcher is to be commended 
for taking a conservative 
approach to that element of 
the security. 

The full return to the 
investor is therefore in excess 
of (tint given In the 
preliminary documents, after 
allowing for the theoretical 
question of reinvesting 
payments at 15 per cent a 
year. Fletcher has 
understated the merits of its 
issurv 

The company's approach to 
specified preference shares is 
designed to minimise the 
effects of conversion on 
diluting capital. The burden of 
servicing generous specified 
preference shares after 
conversion is considerable if 
they huve been issued in n high 
ratio to existing ordinary 
share capital, because after 
conversion the dividends 
would lie paid from after tax 
earnings. The dividend on a 
specified preference share is 
tax deductible. 

Thc Fletcher approach 
makes the specified 
preference shore a fixed 
interest security, with an 
unchanging 17.6 per cent 
Increment. So provided the 
head share price stays above 
$ 1 . 18 , there is no fluctuating 
capital gain. Equally there is 
no chance of fluctuating 
capital losses. That is a bull 
point for any investor these 
days. 


sweeping change just for the 
sake of change. Patterson says 
firmly that the job is to create 
the proper framework for the 
financial and commercial 
system to get on with its 
business while ensuring that 
people investing In the various 
enterprises are fully 
acquainted with the risks 
inseparable from commercial 
activity. 

But change in one area will 
inevitably lead to change in 
others. Patterson agrees that 
alterations to the rules about 
prospectuses will lead to new 
rules on disclosure in company 
accounts. If the commission 
decides, for example, that 
turnover or revenue figures 
should be disclosed In a 
prospectus to Inform potential 
investors, that disclosure 
would have to be made in 
annual accounts of all 


provide a useful stimulus to 
this work, in conjunction with 
the professional bodies. 

The commission’s main job 
will be to reconcile the 
inevitable conflicts arising 
from the impact of its 
particular decisions and 
recommendations. 

The total system of 
commerce and finance is 
inter-related. A change in one 
section haa repercussions in 
others. The Interest on 
Deposits Regulations, for 
example, diverted funds from 
traditional institutions to 
"fringe” operators, some of 
which were fraudulent. In 
normal times, those 
organisations would probably 
have been frozen out of the 
funds market. Controls on 
some interest rates made 


to the Bth Schedule of Uie Key indicators 

Companies Act. Keeping 


Companies Act. Keeping 
disclosure to prospectuses 
only would make an unfair 
differentiation between 
organisations which were 
seeking funds and others 
which had already raised the 
money. 

Patterson is also concerned 
that company accounts at 
present are not comparable. 
Companies use different 
accounting conventions, or 
modify them. "It is a matter 
for concern that like should be 
compared with like," he says. 
This is a delicate area. The 
accountants are progressing to 
a consensus on the preparation 
and presentation of accounts, 
but they have some distance to 
go. The commission could 
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them unusually attractive to 
the public. It took the 
politicians and commercially 
inexperienced public servants 
four years to see that the 
regulations were a mistake, in 
spite of arguments against the 
controls within a few days of 
their publication. 

If the Securities Commission 
can develop as a powerful 
watchdog over such ill- 
founded policies it will earn 
'itself a place In the country's 
commercial life without doing 
anything else. The promise for 
the commission is high. The 
'selection of its chairman 
suggests that promise will be 
realised, Patterson seems 
determined that the 
commission will do its job 
properly, and practically. He 
has the qualifications to 
achieve his determination. 
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a I Thousands of International businessmen earmark the 

Hanover Trade Fair every year — it's got lhal kind of 
5 ■ |U reputation. For collecting vicar information and 

LB B^^ making Important new contacts, the leading figures 

In world Industry rank this Fair as a musH 

B 9 . Five thousand International exhibitors showing an 

enormous range of products. 

I ||IJ • Aasamblv and work • Mechanical handling 

■r f handing • Talocommunlcaimna 

* Building material and • Testing machines 

# compononla, prefabricated • Tools 

and system building • Transport onginaarmB 

Igl | • Office and data technology • Welding, cutting and 

E|| 1 M A Chemicals, rubber end lointlng 

■ plastics • Steel shaping 

| || • Electrical energy and • Precision mechanics and 

I * Electrical materials. • China, pottery, glassware 

VyUI 5 wiring and domaatlc ceramics 

w w * services, kriauraelectronics • Jewellery, watches and 

... • Efaclncal engineering clocks 

IQ7Q • EiBcmc and electronic • Silver and metalware 

j Y ' instrumentation and • Giftwara, ale 

rndfVWiySF automation • Oil hydraulics and 

I Ini fwVCI • Electronic components pneumatics 

"Iwsrirv psjyi • kon and steal, non- • Refuse removal, disposal 

II UUC [ all ferrous metals, foundry and utilaatlon 

W r-n,min,iin protfuota. hduBtnal plants • Scales and balance* . 

, Germany lo ZO April • Lamps. Ightbig • storage 

For further Information-catalogues, travel dates, entrance tickets etc, write to: 

New Zealand Agents, Hanover Fair, P.O. Box 25070, Christchurch 


Aasamblv and work 
handing 

Building material and 
compononla. prefabricated 
and system building 
Office and data technology 
Chemicals, rubber and 
plastics 

Electrical energy and 
plant 

Electrical materials, 
wiring and domestic 
services, kriaura electronics 
Etoclncal engineering 
EiBcmc and electronic 
instrumentation and 
automation 

Electronic component a 
lion and staal. non- 
farroua metals, foundry 
products, industrial plants < 


Mechanical handling 
TalDcommunlcatmna 
Testing machines 
Tools 

Transport onginaering 
Waiding, cutting and 
(ointlng 
Steel ehaplng 
Precision mechanics and 
optica 

China, pottery, glassware, 
ceramics 

Jewellery, watches and 
clocks 

Silver and metalware 
Giftwara, sic 
Oil hydraulics and 
pneumatics 

Refuse removal, disposal 
and utilaatlon 
Scales and balancea 
Storage 
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5 The proofs in the using.. • 

36.6 per cent of purchaser/user respondents In a recent, independent 
Heylen survey use the NZ Business Who’s Who once to most days a 
week... another 37.9 per cent refer to the directory two or three 
times a month. • • ' . 
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Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O’Brien 

MAIR AND CO., Chrlatchurch- 
based export house, had a 
tough time in the year to 
September 30, 1978. 

The group's annual report 
shows that turnover declined 
7.8 per cent to $93.1 million, 
after reaching $100 million in 
1977. Hie company deserves 
credit lor giving a breakdown 
on turnover by divisions, and 
for including details of the 
expenses Incurred in earning 
that revoiue. 

The trading figures are 
surprising, In that the 
company's exports suffered 
the fall, while activities In the 
local market were ahead of the 


previous year. The 
accompanying table is taken 
from the annual report. 

The company notes that the 
decline in turnover "is not 
necessarily reflected in 
volume. Indeed, the number of 
bales of wool we handled 
actually increased." 

Net profit moved up 1.7 per 
cent to a record $594,142, 
although that "record" takes 
no account of the effects of 

K lee Inflation. Hie poflt and 
m account gives >f net profit 
for the year” of $295,352, horn 
which tax of $4179 had to be 
deducted, compared with 
$799,089 (less$188,584 of tax) in 
1977. But there was a change to 
associate and subsidiary 


Wool Exports 
Other exports 

Local sales of primary products 

Merchandising 

Local Manufacturing 


1978 1977 

f million 
39.1 42.4 

39.1 42.8 

9.1 7.9 

2.4 3.1 

3.4 4.S 


companies In 1977-78, with a 
former subsidiary becoming 
an associate 

This factor, plus better 
trading in other associate 
companies, raise! the latter's 
contribution from $13,891 to 
$303,919, to leave net tax paid 
profit of the group at $594,192 
as against $584,076 in the 
previous year. 

Malr Is a company which 


falls to fit into the conventional 
accounting pattern of striking 
profits, and balance sheet 
values, on a particular day 
once a year. 

Commodity traders see their 
business go in cycles. In this 
respect, Malr Is similar to a 
freezing company which has 
good and bad years. In 1972, 
Malr earned $189,742, -foll¬ 
owed by $413,984 in 1973, 


$125,980 in 1974, $292,369 in 1975 
and $521,800 in 1978. Unfortun¬ 
ately there la no better system 
than the traditional one of 
balancing once a year (with 
the exception of Lloyds' 
insurance figures which are 
taken in groups of Uireo years 
to faring outstanding claims to 
accoimt), so the company will 
probably have to continue 
Buffering the inevitable 
misunderstanding and accept 
the misinformed tag of being 
“erratic". 

Hie problem extends Lo 
balance sheet items, although 
the text in the report explains 
the most outstanding change. 

Malr's stock figure went 
from $8.6 million in 1977 to 


The Canon BX-1 offers... 

SPEED, SIMPLICITY, EFFICIENCY, 
all at a reasonable price 



C atlOtl BX-1 Desk Top Computer System gives you: 

• SPEED: If you still use Manual Accounting systems, the increase 

in turnaround will amaze you. 

• SIMPLICITY: The CailOII BX-1 tells the operator what to do at each 
- C r C ,-,r„^„ stage so mistakes are now eliminated. 

• ARISONABLE Simp %° f 0 P® rat j on add up to more efficiency 

A REASONABLE PRICE, g-j.ftaSSMTSStS 

The Canon BX-, De sk T6p S55SS" BX1 ' Whv "« “» - ““ 
sold & serviced by 


Kerridge Odeon Business Equipment. 


AUCKLAND 
246 Queen St 
Ph.796-780 


WELLINGTON 
Embassy Theatre Bldg. 
: Ph.B5Q449 


CHRISTCHURCH 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 


AGENTS:- 
HHANGAflEI 
NLM. Baigcnt & Co. Ltd. 
Ph.64-979 

ROTORUA 
HAH(fou&Co.UiL 
Ph. 88814 ; 

PALMERSTON NORTH 
Birtow Electronics Lid 
Ph. 81848 


HAMILTON 
McNeil Office Equip. Ltd 
Ph82-ID5 


WAIR0A 

Directs International 
Ph. 7567 

WANGANUI 


Ph.60-222. 


TAURANGA 

WjMtyTYPewritarCo.Ltd. 

Ph.BM07 

HASTINGS 

W. Patienon &'Sonet Ltd. 
Ph.86-181 * ' 


nelson 
Trafalgar { 
Ph 87169 


Co. Ltd.- 


Ph.67-534 

TINJARU 


, J . NEW PLYMOUTH 
i.Ud. .. Lamberts Lid. 

• Ph,BM87 :• .! 


duHedjn 


Ph. 70-126 


I Ring today and ask to speak to one of our 
problems solvers or post this coupon NOW 
I for more information 

1 NAME..;.. 

] COMPANY... .............. 

, ADDRESS........;. 


' * 0 fridge Odeon Business Equipment 
I 246 Queen St. Auckland, 

I .PO.BOX 2191 AUCKLAND. 

I AU C^NW78p^HRiSTCHUFtCHW222 

WELLINGTON 850.44a ' ' 


5 WM million last vq» M 
IT ^mpany explains the **31 

a cent jump: "AlthoiftSf 
f f" increase of aboafiS 

by an increase in kJJ 
9 ^J draf l.tW a , 8n otrJS 
with any concern by di^ 

? At times wo have to can, 

1 substantial stocks for 0 yt«2 
; customers, and these 

ore not invoiced as saleCS 

1 shipped overseas. Our nJJ 
J arc continually turning m 
and vary In value eonsldenui 
1 from month to month, Oir » 
i risk Involvement in stocks a 
i any time is relatively smill/ 
Shareholders should rec# 

. reassurance from th 
i comment, because stock 
accounted for B9 per cem d 
total assets at balance da 
compared with 55 per cttkl 
the previous year, ft 
proprietorship rath 1 
(shareholders’ funds to toy- 
assets) fell from 22,5 perca- 
in 1977 to 21 per cent. : 

That percentage wo lid. k; 
considered danga-ous in ms 
companies, but Mairobvtoty 
has a high turnover of itocfai 
and consequently genera' 
both a cash flow and a cad' 
volume which I 
commensurate with a hty 
gearing. The capital w 
increased after balanced, 
ns a result of a one for Bn 
issue at a premium of TOcsa. 
a share. The price fluctuattea; 
for commodities which com 
within the scope of Msirii 
activities raise interestlD(: 
questions on what wort 
happen to the group's profi 
and asset values ir lnfistta 
accounting principles wen 
applied to the accounts. 

Mnir iiocs not include i. 
statement of inflatta; 
accounting, but It is clear tin 
there would be a proft 
adjustment, possibly t 
considerable magnitude, glra 
an increase in volume nta 
while revenue fell. 

Apart from that omlssioa 
(which is optional, until & 
recommendations of U* 
.Society of Accountants an 
adopted), the report is a good 
example of how to pr«J 
important information stmpq 
while observing Uio virtuufi 
brevity. 

In view of the currej; 
discussions on exp#*- 
incentives, the final secHood. 
(ho chairman's revle* #| 
significant. J 

' 'Over iho past fow yew* * 
havo structured JJ 
organisation to diversify w 
from foe risks of intern^ 
trading, and lo take advwjP 
of the honofits of wpojjj 
New Zealand pr% 

manufactured f«“ 
traditional raw maUW* ■ 
our grasslands." 

Exchange rat® 

Aa at 22 February 1W9 HiC 1 * 

worth: 

Australia 

Britain .<g 

Canada - - j# 

Fiji •: -..fi; 

Japan V 1 

West Germany i 'Jjg l : 
USA, 4 . *:■. ‘J! ; 

Austria ■ ■ * ; ■ 
Belgium . 

ViuH ■ 

Denmark , . igi ■ 
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MKET SURVEY 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 22,1979 


J,WEBSTER 30G 
J.nATHAH 
J,RATTRAY 
KEARNS-OATINA 
L.U.RUORlN,SOC 

LARBI.SOC 
L,D.NATHAN 
LEYLANO.SOC 
LION 

L.(H.0lL,50C 
LUSTBrOIO 
HA1N2EAL COAP.50C 
HAlRiSOC 

HAWAUATU.JOC 

HANTHEt 

HARAC 

HCALPIME,30C 
HCKCCHN I E 
HC(BN2!SS,50C 
MED.SUPPLIES 
HIDLAND 

M|N,RESOURCES.20C 
H. O'BRIEN.50C 
MONTANA.S0C 
K-R.l.H. 

MOEOIEL 

MOTOR HOLDS..SOC 
MOTOR TRAD..300 
H.3.D.-SPIERS 
Mil CORPN.SOC 
HT.COOK 

H. I.H.KOLDI.,SOC 
NAT.INSCE 

NAT.PICTURES,12 

NAYLOR 

HCP KA1APO! 

NEIL HOLD I HOI, SOC 
N.2.CEMENT 
N.2.P.C..50C 
N.I.PARH PiBT. 

N.2.F.P. 

N.2.1,6. 

I, 2.1. 

1.2. LANDiSOC 
N. 2. LEATHERS 

H. 2.MOTOR BODIES 
N.2.H.C 
R.2.NEU! 

1.2. PASTORAL 

1.2. PETROL,50C 

1.2. REPINING 

I. 2.STEEL 
12TI.S0C 

1.2. UNITED 
NIVEN INOUITRIEl 
HUHAKA 
OdiINi.SOC 
optical hldgo, soc 

PAVHOC HOLOIH6I 
P.O.L. HOLDS. SOC 
PERM. INVEST 
PHILLIPP! I IHPEY.50C 
PRESTIGE.50C 
PRINT I PACKAG1NO 
PROOREISIVE 
PROP.SECURITIES,SOG 
PRUD.BUILDING 
PTE ELECT.,SOC 
OUILL MORRIS,30C 
RADIO AVON.SOC 
RADIO OTAGO 
REGINA 

I I U HBllABV 
REPC0(N2)iSOC 
REPUBLIC PET..SOC 
REVERTEX 
REX CONIOL. 

RHEIH.90C 
RieKSTAH.SOC 
ROTHMANS.50C 
R.N.lAUHDERl 

5ALMONO 
IAHPOrO 
SCHOFIELD 
SCOTT.SOC 
SELBY 

SXELLERUP.50C 

SMITH, BROUN.50C 
SMITH BIOLAB,SOC 
SMITHS C.M. 

Sth* dritish 
sthn, gross hotel 
STHN CROSS HIKS..20C 

s.p.n. 

IPE00IHG, SOC 

SlCGL a TUBE, SOC 

SUCXLINO 

TAPPEHDEN 

TASHAn, SOC 

TAYLORS 

TeiTHERN 

thl group. soc 

T J EdhONDI 
TOUBy 
TOUR FIJI 

trams aihgurtoh, soc 
'RAMS HOLDS 
trams (nth. cant.i 
transviiion 
u.o.c. 

U. E.B..SQC 
UNITED blog 

gnited publishing, soe 

VACATION,SOC 

waiiaki-nzr 

walkershall 

UATTIE.50C 

ngtn.gai 

UILKInc a DAVIES 
“.JEFFERY 
uuson a hortqn 
WILSON BISTILLERR 

wusoh nbiil 
WINITOmE. soc 
w'wths (Ausn.soe 

WORHALB 

w.r, Carpenter, soc 

V. SUTHERLAND 

bbalanoia 


700 

0 

200 

0 

14*00 

0 

14100 

iooo 

IXOOOO 

27200 

0 

1800 

2200 

2200 

0 

900 

300 

1300 

2200 

0 

26100 

sooo 

1A00 
40400 

soo 

SHOO 

8100 

15*00 

0 

33*00 

11600 

4000 

9900 

0 

0 

0 

26700 
4*00 
1800 
S1Q0 
7S200 
100 
18800 
4600 
4800 
0 

13200 

8100 

2900 

0 

IsnOO 

14600 

1600 

0 

1100 

0 

4BO00 

56600 

0 

100 

600 

2600 

0 

6)00 

2*00 

0 

1600 

1100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

5100 

3700 

0 

200 

3500 

200 

0 

69600 

0 

200 

*00 

1500 

1000 

0 

3300 

4200 

0 

2600 

39200 

0 

0 

1300 

1300 

4900 

0 

1500 

5000 

500 

600 

31100 

SOO 

1600 

soo 

1000 

12000 

2600 

15100 

1000 

99000 

0 

1000 
90QOO 
16200 
. 0 
36300 
620Q 
500 
0 

• 1500 
500 
1800 
40000 
0 
0 
0 

2300 

0 


1679 

High Low 


100 100 
190 190 

90 90 

140 111 

255 243 

75 72 

243 230 

130 127 


212 190 

90 Bt 

128 111 
125 120 

260 260 
190 128 

128 125 

350 310 

313 175 

205 198 

175 173 

51 49 


425 413 

B2 72 

78 71 

180 163 


230 211 

77 75 


64 61 

1250 1120 


135 ISO 
US 142 
180 180 
165 130 

150 1*3 

160 1*0 
185 160 

58 53 

225 21* 

188 155 

192 180 

98 85 
115 115 

220 220 


155 1*8 

ISO 122 

325 210 

180 120 

155 1*0 

7 3 

190 160 

102 100 
230 223 

437 40* 

92 ao 

210 201 

52 30 

260 250 

143 140 

165 1*5 

110 90 

73 73 

96 92 

333 200 

215 200 

91 87 

200 200 

210 200 

102 102 

95 85 

138 123 


200 IBS 
110 10 * 

102 07 

123 118 

290 280 

213 20* 

125 120 

100 95 

130 130 

1*3 133 


275 272 

32 SO 

32 29 

240 183 

167 160 

>83 100 

65 62 

90 75 

187 161 

270 265 

158 1*2 

320 205 

250 230 


205 190 

147 1*3 

IBS 17! 
92 85 

165. 138 


AIRU0RK.50C 
AJAX a.X.N. 

A. J.WHITE 
ALCAN.SOC 
A.N.I, 

ALLIANCE,SOC 
ALLIED FARHERI 
ALLIED PREIS 
ALLOY STEEL 
AHALG.BATTS 
A.H.BIjLEY, SOC 
AHPOL pit.,50c 
A.BEAVIh 
A SPRINGHALL, 

A.URIGNT 
A. BARNETT 
A.ELLIS 
ARTHUR YATEB 
ashby bcrgh 
A.S.PATERSON 
A.B.CABLES 
ATLAS. SOC 
AUCK.GAI 

AUCK. INTERCON. PROP 
AURORA,30C 

A. C.I. 

AUTOCRAT HOLDS 
RAULIEiSOC 
RALLIH8.90C 
BANK. N.I.U.,12 
BEACH PITR..30C 
RING HARRIS. SOC 

B. N.2. FINANCE 

• RAMBUS BURNETT.S0e 
BR1DSEvAlE.5QC 
BRIER LEV, 50C 
BOG. SOC 
BRIT.PAVEMENTS 
BROADBAND!,SQC 

B. H.P.,12 
BROTHER. SOC 
BUNTING,SOC 
BURKES CAT.,SOC 

C. P.D, 

c.p.c.a, 

C.F.H, 

CANT,FLOUR 

cant.timber 

CAPITAL RADIO.30C 

CAPITAL LIFE,50C 

CARBONIC ICE 

CARTER MOLT 

CERAHC0 

Challenge 

Chenerv 

Ch-ch.gas 

ch-ch press 

CITY REALTIES.10c 

classic fashions,soc 

Clyde eng. 

col.motor 

COLYER WATSON 

Com*L eo.loc 

COMMAND 

COM. BAN* AUST 

CON. METAL.SOC 
CON.SILVER,20C 
COOKS VINE 
COhY-NRIEHT 
CROWN CONSOLIDATED 

C. S.R 

Cyclone, soc 
dalgetycm, z > 

DALHOFF S KING ,30C 
DEANES 

D. I.C 

DINGWALL S PAULOER 
D.HCL WALLACE,SOC 
0.1,8.6 
DOH.GREW,,50C 
OONAOHy'S 

DONALD REID OTAGO FARMER 

D. R.G..50C 
OUNLOp IAUST) 

DUNLOP INZ) 

GBGETT 

EBOI.SOC 

E L'SIEIN.SOG 
EMPEROR HINES.10C 
■qulT.siDO 

E. A0AHI 

F. T.C,.SOC 

F. WAIHAKi50C 
FELTEX.S0C 
FIRESTONE NZ 
FIRTH 
PLFTCHER 
FOUNTAIN C0RP 

fhe i bhtways , soc 
GEAR 

0EN.FINANCE 

G. COURT 
GIANT 

G. J.C0LII.50C 
GOLDEN GAY,SOC 
GROSVEH0R PROPS, 2SC 
HALIEHBIEIH 

HANLEY 

HAURAKI ENTERPRISES 
HAWKINS.SOC 
KAYWRIBHTt 

H. B. FARMERS 
HEALING 

H. POLLARD 
HENRY IBRRY 
H000ER I TOLLEY 
HOOKIR.SOC 

I. C.I.(SUIT! 
i.e.i.(NZ) 

iho broadcastinq 
INDEPENDENT NEWS 
IND.CHEHiSOC 

I. V.DOU.SQC 
JANES SVIATION 
JANES SMITH SOC 

J. E. WATSON 
J.BURNS 
JOHN EDMOND . 
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75 

73 
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1)0 
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,0 
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